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INTRODUCTION 

(To be studied by the teacher) 

The Third Reader is adapted for use in the 
second year of school. Lists of words for special 
study are given at the end of the book for the 
benefit of the children as well as the teacher. 
(See Teacher's Manual, pages 16-23.) 

The teacher should assist the children in ana- 
lyzing the ''Special Word Studies'' and so aid 
them to silent study preparatory to the reading 
lessons. If necessary, additional development 
for review words may be presented upon the 
blackboard. 

Notes for review, and studies of simple new 
words whose roots have been but slightly modi- 
fied, are here less frequently used than in the 
lower books of this series. Ex. : — 

star stars 

climb climbed 

seek seeking 

love lovely. 

The lists of ''Important Families," already 
studied in the First and Second Readers, are here 
introduced by words selected from the text of 
the Third Reader. These families contain im- 
portant elements necessary for study and devel- 
opment of new words. 
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The teacher will not find it necessary to use 
many diacritical marks in the Third Reader. 
Diacritical marks are employed to assist in the 
pronunciation of difficult words only ; they may 
be used with words which appear to the child to 
contain some element already acquired, and with 
words which are exceptions to the rules already 
given .in the Teacher's Manual, pages 18-21, 23, 
26, 27. 

If the children hesitate in pronouncing words 
having the final 6, the teacher needs only to draw 
attention to the ending of those particular words. 
(See Manual, pages 21, 26, 27.) In case of excep- 
tions to this rule, the word with its diacritical 
marking should be written on the. blackboard. 
Ex. live. If the children hesitate in pronouncing 
words having two adjacent vowels, the teacher 
may assist them by stating that usually the first 
vowel is sounded. Exceptions to this rule are in- 
dicated by italics in the '* Special Word Studies " 
at the end of the book, but the teacher may in- 
troduce diacritical marks from the blackboard for 
such exceptions. Ex. break. 

The children should do all the analyzing pos- 
sible while the teacher gives the least possible 
assistance. 
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THIRD READER 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

I 
There was once a widow who had a 
son named Jack. She was very poor, 
for times had been hard, and Jack was 
too young to work. 

Almost all their clothes had been sold 
to buy bread. All they had left in the 
world was a good cow, and she gave 
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milk every morning. This they took to 
market and sold. 

One day, the cow gave no milk, and 
then things looked sad indeed. 

"What shall we do, what shall we 
do ? " said the poor widow, wringing her 
hands. "We must sell the cow," and 
she began to weep. 

"Never mind, mother," said Jack, 
"trust me for a good bargain," and he 
started to market with the cow. 

He had not gone far when he met a 
butcher. * * Good morning, sir," said Jack. 

"Where are you going?" asked the 
butcher. 

"I am going to market to sell my 
cow," said Jack. 

" Ah ! " said the butcher. * * How much 
will you take for her ? " 

* * As much as I can get, " said Jack. 
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* ' It's lucky I met you, " said the butcher. 
* * You may save yourself the trouble of 
going so far," and he put his hand into 
his pocket and pulled out five beans. 

* "What do you call these ? " he asked. 

* * Beans, " answered Jack. 

* * Yes, " said the butcher. * * They are 
the most wonderful beans ever known. 
If you plant them at night, they will 
grow and grow, and by the next morn- 
ing they will reach the sky. I don't 
mind giving them to you for that cow. 
It will save you the trouble of going all 
the way to market. " 

* * Right ! " said Jack, and he gave the 
butcher the cow, and the butcher gave 
Jack the beans. 

Jack was so pleased with the bargain 
that he ran all the way home to tell his 
mother about it. 
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How vexed the poor widow was when 
she saw only five beans ! She threw the 
beans out of the window into the garden 
and sent Jack off to bed. Then she burst 
into tears and wept and wept and wept. 

Poor Jack went to bed without any 
supper, and cried himself to sleep. 

II 
When Jack woke up the next morning, 
the room was almost dark. He jumped 
out of bed and ran to the window to see 
what was the trouble. 
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The sun was shining brightly, but 
close beside his window was growing a 
great beanstalk. It stretched up and 
up and up as far as he could see. 

"I will see where it leads to," 
thought Jack ; and he stepped out of the 
window and began to climb the beanstalk. 

He climbed and climbed, and, at last, 
he reached the top and found himself 
in a new country. 

It was a beautiful country. Far away, 
he saw a great castle and a broad road 
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leading to the gate. Soon a beautiful 
lady came down the road to meet him. 

* ' Good morning, Jack, " said the lady. 

''Good morning," said Jack, and he 
pulled his cap off and made a bow. 

Jack was surprised to hear her call 
him by name, but he soon found that 
she knew more about him than his name. 

"Do you remember your father, 
Jack?" asked the lady. 

' * No, " said Jack, " I do not remem- 
ber him. When I speak of him, my 
mother cries, but she tells me nothing. " 

"Jack," said the lady, "your father 
was a great knight. When you were a 
little baby, he was killed by a giant 
who took all his money. This giant 
lives in yonder castle. All that the 
giant has is yours." 

Then she disappeared. 
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* * How beautiful she is ! She must be 
a fairy, " thought Jack. * * I will go to 
the castle at once." 

Jack was very hungry, and he walked 
fast. As he drew near to the castle, he 
saw a tall woman standing at the door. 
This was the giant's wife. 

"If you please," said Jack, ''will you 

give me some breakfast? I have had 
nothing to eat all day." 

The giant's wife was big and ugly, 
but she had a good, kind heart, and she 
said: — 

* * Very well, little man, come in, but 
you must be quick about it Do you 
not know this is a giant's house ? If he 
finds you here, he will eat you up." 

**I am so tired I cannot walk any 
farther till I have had a bite to eat," 
said Jack. 
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He went in and the giant's wife gave 
him a good brealcfast; but before he 
had eaten half enough, there came a 
loud knock at the door. It sounded like 



thunder and seemed to shake all the 
thick walls of the castle. 

"Dear me, there comes my giant," 
said the wife in a terrible fright. " We 
must hide you somewhere;" and she 
lifted Jack up and pushed him into the 
oven out of sight. 
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Jack lay there quite still, for he was 
in great fear. 

Soon the door opened and the giant 
rushed in, roaring loudly: — 
" Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

"It's a boy! Where is he? I'll have 
him for breakfast." 

"Don't be foolish," said his wife. 
"It's the beef for breakfast that you 
smell." 

So the giant sat down and ate the beef. 
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When he had had enough, he said: 
* * Wife, bring my money bags. " 

The woman brought him two full 
bags of gold and the giant began to 
count his money. But he was so sleepy 
that his head began to nod, and soon he 
began to snore, and he snored so loudly 
that it sounded like the rumbling of 
thunder. 

"That is my money," thought Jack, 
and he crept out of the oven, snatched 
up the two money bags, and ran and ran 
and ran. The dogs barked and barked 
and barked; but the giant was fast 
asleep, and Jack was safe down the 
beanstalk before he awoke. 

Ill 
Jack and his mother were now quite 

rich, but Jack thought he would like to 

visit the giant's castle again. One day. 
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while his mother was away at market, he 
climbed up, up, up, until he reached the 
top of the beanstalk 

As he drew near the giant's castle, the 
great tall woman was standing at the 
door. She did not know Jack, for he was 
more finely dressed than on his first visit. 

* * If you please, " said Jack, * * will you 
give me some breakfast?" 

"Run away," answered the woman, 
* * or my giant will eat you up. The last 
boy who came here stole two bags of 
gold. Off with you!" 

Jack begged so hard that, after a 
while, she let him in and gave him a 
good breakfast. 

Before Jack had half enough, there 
came a terrible rumbling like thunder, 
and it seemed to shake all the thick walls 
of the castle. The woman hf ted Jack up 
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and pushed him into a bread box, for she 
was in a great fright. 

No sooner had the woman opened the 
door than the giant rushed in and 
roared : — 

" Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

' * It's a boy ! I am sure it's a boy ! 
Where is he? I'll have him for break- 
fast. " 

" Foolish man ! " said his wife. 
"Don't be so sure; it's the blood of a 
cow you smell. " 

So the giant sat down and ate a good 
breakfast .When he had finished, he said, 
"Wife, bring the little brown hen." 

The woman brought in a little brown 
hen, which she placed on the table. 

* * Lay ! " roared the giant, and the 
hen, at once, laid a golden egg. 

PABMLY THIRD R. — 2 
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' ' Lay ! " roared the giant a second time, 
and the hen laid another golden egg. 

' ' Lay ! " roared the giant a third time, 
and the hen laid a third golden egg. 

By and by the giant had so many 
golden eggs, he did not know where to 
put them; so he stretched himself out 
and fell asleep in his chair. 

When he began to snore, Jack crept 
out of the bread box, snatched up the 
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little brown hen, and made a dash for the 
door. Then the hen began to cackle, and 
the giant began to wake up; but Jack 
had begun to climb down the beanstalk. 
He climbed down so fast that he 
reached his mother's house before the 
giant could catch him. 

IV 

For three years. Jack lived with his 
mother, and they had all the money they 
could spend. But Jack was always think- 
ing about the beanstalk. 

One day he crept out of the window 
again and climbed up, up, up, and up, 
until he reached the top. 

This time, he did not want to be seen ; 
so, when the giant's wife went out, he 
slipped into the kitchen and hid in an 
empty kettle. 
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Soon the giant came in, roaring louder 
than ever:— 

"Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, " 

The woman was quite sure she had 
seen no little boys that morning. The 
giant looked in the oven, but, of course, 
Jack was in the kettle all the time. 
Then he began to stamp about the room, 
and Jack felt his heart stop beating when 
the giant almost knocked over the kettle. 
After grumbling a great deal, the giant 
sat down to breakfast. Every little while, 
he would stamp his foot and say : — 

"Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman. " 

At last, the giant called out : — 
* * Wife, bring my golden harp. " 
The woman brought the golden harp 
and placed it on the table. 
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* * Sing ! " said the giant, and at once 
the harp began to play beautiful sweet 
music. It played so sweetly that the 
giant soon fell fast asleep. 

Jack thought he liked the harp the best 
of all. He crept softly out of the kettle, 
snatched up the harp, and was running 
away with it, when the harp called 
out, "Master! master!" 

The giant woke up just as Jack was 
running out of the kitchen door. With 
a terrible roar, the giant reached for his 
club and dashed after him. But Jack 
would not let the harp go. He ran 
faster and faster, and the giant, with 
his great long legs, was getting nearer 
and nearer. 

* * Stop, you rascal ! Stop, you ras- 
cal ! " roared the giant. * * I'll catch you 
and eat you up ! " 
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Jack reached the beanstalk and 
climbed down, down, down. The giant 
reached the beanstalk, too; but, as soon 
as Jack saw him coming, he cried: — 

" Mother, bring me an ax." 

Then Jack cut the beanstalk right in 
two; and down came the giant with a 
terrible crash ! And that, you may be 
sure, was the end of him. 
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THE LITTLE PLANT 

In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep! 
A dear Uttle plant 
Lay fast asleep! 

"Wake!" said the sunshine, 
"And creep to the light!" 
"Wake!" said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 

The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
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BOOTS AND HIS BROTHERS 

There was once a man who had three 
sons, Peter, Paul, and John. John 
was called Boots, because he was the 
youngest. 

I cannot say that this man had any- 
thing more than these three sons, for he 
was very poor. He had not two pennies 
to rub against each other in his pocket. 
He told his sons over and over again that 
they must go out into the world to seek 
their fortunes. 

Not far from this poor man's cottage 
was a king's palace. An oak tree had 
sprung up against the king's windows, 
and it had grown so great and stout that 
it shut out all* the Hght from the king's 
palace. 

The king had said he would give many 
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dollars to the person who could chop 
the oak down. 

No man was great enough for that, 
because when one chip of the big oak 
tree trunk flew off, two new branches 
grew in its place. 

The king wished a well dug that would 
supply him with water in summer and 
also in winter; for all his neighbors had 
good wells, while he had none. 

No man was great enough for that; 
because the king's palace stood on a high 
hill, and when anyone had dug a few 
feet, he always came to hard, hard rock. 

The news had spread far and wide 
that the king had set his heart on having 
these two things done. He even prom- 
ised his daughter and half his kingdom 
to the man who could fell the great oak 
tree in the king's garden and dig the 
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well in the king's courtyard that would 
hold water all the year round. 

Many men came to try their luck, but 
for all their hacking and hewing, and 
digging and delving, it was of no use. 
The oak grew taller and stouter, and 
the rock did not get a bit softer. 

One day those three brothers set 
off to try their luck with the king. 
Their father said not a word against 
it, for, even if they did not win the 
princess and half the kingdom, they 
might find their fortunes. Peter, Paul, 
and John bade their father good-by, 
and left their home. 
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They had not gone far when they 
came to a forest. On one side of the 
forest rose a steep hill, and as they 
went along they heard something 
hacking and hewing on the top of the 
hill. 

* * I wonder what that is hacking and 
hewing up yonder on the top of the 
hill," said Boots. 

"You are always so clever with 
your wondering," said Peter and Paul, 
in a breath, * * as if you had never heard 
a woodcutter hack and hew upon a 
hillside." 

* * I have a great fancy to see what it 
is that I hear," said Boots, and up the 
hill he went. 

**0h, if you are such a child, it will 
do , you good to go and take a lesson, " 
said Peter and Paul. 
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Boots did not care what they said; 
he climbed up the steep hillside towards 
the spot where the noise came from. 
When he was nearly at the top, what 
do you think he saw? Why, an ax, 



that stood there hacking and hewing 
all by itself at the trunk of a tree. 

"Good day to you!" said Boots. 
"So you stand here all alone and hack 
and hew, do you?" 

"Yes, that's what I do," said the ax, 
"and here I have stood this many a 
day, waiting for you." 
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''Here I am at last," said Boots. 
Then he took the ax, pulled it off its 
handle, and stuffed both head and 
handle into his satchel. 

When he got back to his brothers, 
they began to laugh at him. 

"Well, what did you see on the top 
of the hill?" they asked. "What a 
rare sight it must have been!" 

"Oh, nothing more than an ax. 
That was what we heard," answered 
Boots. 

They went a little farther and came 
to a steep rock. There they heard 
something digging and delving. 

* * I wonder what that is, digging and 
delving on the top of this rock," said 
Boots. 

"Oh, you are always so clever with 
your wondering," said Peter and Paul 
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in one breath; **as if you had never 
heard a woodpecker hacking and peck- 
ing at a hollow tree." 

"Well, I have a great fancy just 
to see what it really is," said Boots, 
and up the rock he climbed. 

**0h, if you are such a child it will 
do you good to go and take a lesson," 
said Peter and Paul. 

Boots did not care a bit for that; 
up, up the steep rock he chmbed 
towards the spot where the noise came 
from, and when he was nearly at the 
top, what do you think he saw? Why, 
a spade that stood there digging and 
delving all by itself. 

* ' Good day to you ! " said Boots. * * So 
you stand here all alone and dig and 
delve, do you?" 

**Yes, that's what I do," said the 
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spade, "and here I have stood this 
many a day, waiting for you." 

"Here I am," said Boots. And he 
took the spade, knocked it off its 
handle, and stuffed it into his satchel. 
Then down he went to his brothers. 

"Well, what did you see on the top 
of the rock?" asked Peter and Paul. 
' ' What a rare sight it must have been ! " 

"Oh, nothing more than a spade. 
That was what we heard," answered 
Boots. 

They went a little farther and came 
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to a little brook. They were thirsty, 
all three of them, after their long walk, 
and so they lay down beside the brook 
to drink. 

**I wonder where all this water 
comes from," said Boots. 

"I wonder if you are right in your 
head," said Peter and Paul in one 
breath. * * If you are not mad already, 
you will go mad very soon with all your 
wondering. Have you never heard how 
water comes from a spring in the 
earth?" 

**Yes," said Boots, "but still I have 
a great fancy to see where this brook 
comes from." 

He followed the brook in spite of all his 
brothers' laughter. As he went along, 
the brook grew smaller and smaller, 
and when he was nearly at the top of 
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the hill, what do you think he saw? 
Why, a walnut, and out of that the 
water trickled and trickled. 

"Good day to you!" said Boots. 
"So you lie here and trickle and run 
all alone?" 

"Yes, that's what I do," said the 
.walnut, "and here I have trickled and 
trickled this many a day, waiting for 
yoa" 

"Here I am," said Boots. Then he 
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took a lump of moss and plugged up 
the hole that the water might not run 
out. He put the walnut into his satchel 
and ran down to his brothers. 

*'Well," said Peter and Paul, ''have 
you found out where the water comes 
from? A rare sight it must have 
been ! " 

**0h, it was only a hole it ran out 
of," said Boots; and the brothers 
laughed and laughed, and made fun of 
him, but Boots did not care for that. 

When they had gone a little farther 
they came to the king's palace. 

Many a man had heard how he could 
win the princess and half the kingdom, 
if he could only fell a great oak in the 
king's garden and dig a deep well in 
the king's courtyard. 

Many a man had tried his luck until 
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the tree had grown taller and stouter 
than it was before. 

Now, the king had made a law that 
if anyone tried and could not fell the 
tree or dig the well, he should be banished 
from the country. 

The two brothers were not afraid of 
that ; they were quite sure they could 
fell the tree. Peter was the oldest, so 
he tried first. It fared with him as 
with all the rest who had tried; at 
every chip he hewed, two branches 
grew in its place. The king's men 
seized him and banished him to a high, 
high mountain, so high that you could 
not see the top of it, and there he 
lived alone. 

Paul tried his luck, but it fared with 
him as with all the rest who had tried ; 
at every chip he hewed, two branches 
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grew in its place. The king's men 
seized him. They bound his hands 
and shaved his head, because the 
king's men said he should have taken 
a lesson from his brother. Then he 
was banished to an island far, far out 
in the sea, where no boat could reach 
him, and there he lived alone. 

Boots tried his luck. 

"We are quite ready to banish you 
from the country at once and save you 
the trouble of trying," said the king, 
for he was still angry about the two 
brothers. 

* * I should like ' to try first, " said 
Boots. 

Th'e king's men led him to the 
garden. Boots took the ax from his 
satchel and fitted it to its handle. 

* * Hew away ! " said Boots to the ax. 
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and away it hewed, making tlie chips 
fly so thiclc and so fast that the king's 
men could not hear until the great oak 
fell to the ground with a crash. 

The king's men led Boots to the 
courtyard. Boots took the spade from 
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his satchel and fitted it to its handle. 

**Dig away!" said Boots, and the 
spade began to dig and delve, making 
the earth and rock fly so thick and so 
fast that the king's men could not see, 
until a deep well was dug. 

Boots took the walnut from his 
satchel and laid it at the bottom of the 
well, and pulled out the plug of moss. 

** Trickle and run!" said Boots; and 
the walnut began to trickle and run, 
the water gushed forth from the hole, 
and in a very short time the well was 
brimful. 

Boots married the princess and got 
half the kingdom. His two brothers 
might have said: — 

''Well, Boots was not so much out 
of his head, after all, when he took to 
wondering. " 
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THE WIND 

I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky, 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies' skirts across the grass 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 

wind, that sings so loud a song. 

1 saw the different things you did. 
But always you yourself you hid, 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
wind, a-blowing all day long, - 
wind, that sings so loud a song. 
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you that are so strong and cold, 
blower, are you young or old ? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me ? 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song. 
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PANDORA 

Long, long ago, there lived a boy 
named Epimetheus who had neither 
father nor mother. Another child who 
had neither father nor mother was sent 
from a far country to be his playmate. 
This child's name was Pandora. 

When Pandora came to the home of 
Epimetheus, she saw a great box. 

** Epimetheus, " she said, "what have 
you in that box ? " 

"My dear Pandora, that is a secret, 
and you must not ask about it," said 
Epimetheus. "The box was left here 
to be kept safely, and I do not know 
what is in it." 

* * But who gave it to you ? " asked 
Pandora, "and where did it come 
from ? " 
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"That is a secret, too," said Epi- 
metheus. • 

* * How tiresome ! " said Pandora. * * I 
wish the great ugly box were out of the 
way. " 

**0h, come, let us go out into the 
garden and play games," said Epime- 
theus ; * * do not think about it any 
more. " 

They ran out into the garden to play, 
and Pandora forgot all about the box. 

When Epimetheus and Pandora were 
alive, nobody grew old. No fathers and 
mothers were needed to take care of the 
children, for there were no troubles of 
any kind; no clothes to be mended, and 
plenty to eat and drink. When a child 
wanted his dinner, he found it growing 
on a tree. What was most wonderful 
of all, the children never grew tired or 
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cross. Those little ugly stings called 
troubles were unknown. 

When Pandora came back to the 
house, there was the box in front of 
her. Instead of not looking at it, she 
kept saying to herself : — 

**What can be in it! What can be 
in this box ! I wish I just knew who 
brought it." 

* * Always talking about this box, " 
said Epimetheus. **I wish you would 
talk of something else. Come, let us 
go and gather some grapes and figs, 
and eat them under the trees." 

** Always talking about grapes and 
figs," cried Pandora. "I am tired of 
grapes and figs. This ugly box! I 
wish you would tell me what is in it" 

"How can I tell what is in it?" 
cried Epimetheus. **I do not know." 
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"You might open it," said Pandora, 
"and then we could see for our- 
selves. That would be the best way." 



"Pandora, what are you thinking of ? 
It would be very wrong to look into a 
box that has been given to me to keep 
safely. It was given to me in trust." 

"At least," said she, "you can tell 
me how it came here." 

"It was left at the door by an odd- 
looking man just before you came. 
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He had wings on his cap and wings on 
his feet." 

"What kind of a staff had he?" 
asked Pandora. 

"Oh, a very odd-looking staff," said 
Epimetheus. "It seemed like two 
serpents twisted round a stick." 

"I know him," cried Pandora. "It 
was Mercury, and he brought me here 
as well as the box. I am sure the box 
is for me, and perhaps there are pretty 
clothes in it for me to wear and toys 
for you and me to play with." 

"Perhaps that is so," said Epime- 
theus, turning away, "but I will not 
open the box for you ; " and he went out 
of the house. 

For the first time, Epimetheus had 
gone out alone. He went to gather 
figs and grapes by himself. He was 
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tired of hearing about the box. She 
talked only of the box, the box, and 
nothing but the box. He wished that 
Mercury had left it at some other house, 
and that Pandora had never seen it. 

After Epimetheus had gone. Pandora 
stood looking at the box. She had 
called it ugly a hundred times, but it 
was really a very handsome box. It 
was made of beautiful wood, and it 
was so dark that it shone like glass. 
Pandora could see her own pretty face 
in it. The comers of the box were 
carved. On these comers were pretty 
faces of children playing among the 
leaves and flowers. 

The most beautiful face was one 
which had a wreath of flowers about 
its head. Sometimes Pandora thought 
it was laughing at her, and again, it 
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had a very sad look which made her 
afraid. 

The box was not fastened with a lock 
and key, but with a strange knot of 
gold cord. Pandora took the cord in 
her hand. There seemed to be no end 
to the knot. 

**I think I see how it is done," she 
said to herself; **I am sure I could tie 
it up again. If I untie the knot, I 
need not open the box. There can be 
no wrong in that." Then she looked 
at the beautiful face on the box, and 
she thought it was laughing at her. 
"I wonder if it is laughing because I 
am doing wrong. I have a great mind 
to run away." 

Just then, as the gold cord fell from 
her hand, the knot untied itself and fell 
to the floor. 
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Pandora was a little frightened and 
thought she would tie the knot again. 
She tried once; she tried again; but 
the knot would not come right. 

Then the thought came to her that 
she might as well- have a peep, since 
the box was untied. She looked at the 
beautiful face on the lid, and. it seemed 
to say, "Do not be afraid. Pandora, 
do not be afraid." She heard voices 
within, and they seemed to say, "Let 
us out, oh, let us out." 

"What can it be!" said Pandora. 
"Is there something ahve in the box ? 
Yes, yes, I must take just one peep. 
Only one peep, and then the lid shall 
be shut down again. There can be no 
harm in just one peep." 

All this time, Epimetheus had been 
alone in the garden. He was not 
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happy, so he thought he would go back 
to the house and find Pandora. No 
one in the world had ever been un- 
happy before. No one knew what 
trouble was. There was now a great 
dark cloud in the sky. It was creep- 
ing nearer and nearer to the sun. 
Everything was dark and sad. 

Epimetheus reached the door of the 
house, and he was afraid to speak. 
What do you think he saw? Pandora 
was just going to open the box. 

Epimetheus could have called out again : 
"That is a secret! Do not open it!" 
But he stood still at the door under the 
black cloud and thought, * * I will see what 
is in it, too." He had said very little 
about the box, but he also wanted to 
know what was inside, and he wanted 
half of it for himself. 
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Now the black cloud in the sky covered 
the sun, and the house was very dark. 
Pandora lifted the lid. At once a 
crowd of ugly little creatures flew out 
of the box into the room. In an in- 
stant, Pandora heard Epimetheus cry- 
ing:— 

"Oh, I am stung! I am stung!" 

Pandora let the lid fall with a crash. 
She started up to find her little playmate. 
The room was so dark she could hardly 
see, but she heard a loud buzz-buzz-buzz. 
Then she saw a crowd of ugly little 
creatures darting about with wings like 
bats and stings in their tails. It was 
not long before Pandora began to scream 
in pain and fear. Another ugly little 
creature had lighted on her head, and 
Epimetheus ran to brush it away. 

These ugly little things flew about 
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the room and stung everything they 
could find. At last they flew out of the 
window and stung everything they 
passed in the garden. 

All the troubles in the world had 
been shut up in this magic box. The 
strange man had given the great box to 
the little boy and the little girl to keep 
safely so everybody might be happy. 

When Pandora opened the box and 
let out the ugly stings, troubles flew 
all over the world. The flowers that 
bloomed all the year began to fade, and 
soon they died. Many people became ill 

4 

and cross, because they had been stung. 
Epimetheus sat down in a comer and 
cried and cried and cried. Pandora 
threw herself upon the floor with her 
head on the lid of the box and cried 
and cried. 
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Suddenly she heard a tap-tap-tap. 

' ' What can that be ? " asked Pandora, 
lifting her head. 

Again the tap-tap-tap. It sounded 
like knocking on the inside of the box. 

* * Who are you ? " asked Pandora. 
''Only lift the lid and you will see," 

said a sweet voice within. 

Pandora was afraid to lift the lid again. 
She looked across the room to Epime- 
theus, but he was so cross he would 
not look at her. 

* * Only lift the lid and you will see, " 
said the sweet voice again. 

**No, no, I am afraid," cried Pan- 
dora. * * There are so many troubles, I do 
not want a];iy more. You are inside the 
box, and there you shall stay. There 
are plenty of your ugly brothers flying 
about. " 
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"Ah, but I am not trouble," said the 
voice. "I will help you. You had 
better let me out." 

The voice v/as so sweet and sounded 
so like a friend that Pandora lifted the 
lid. Out came a dear little fairy. 

"My name is Hope," said the fairy. 
"I give hope to everybody." And she 
kissed Pandora, and her pain was gone 
at once. She flew to Epimetheus, and, 
when he saw that sunshine had re- 
turned and the black clouds had passed 
away, he arose, and the fairy touched 
his pains, and they were gone. 
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"I was shut up in the box, so I 
could come to little boys and girls 
when troubles got loose in the world." 

' ' What lovely wings you have ! They 
are like the rainbow," said Pandora. 

''Will you stay with us always, for- 
ever and ever?" asked Epimetheus. 

' * Yes, " said the fairy. ' * I shall stay 
as long as you live in the world. Some- 
times you will not see me, but you 
will find that I shall always come back, 
again and again." 

All the rest of their lives when trou- 
bles came and left bitter stings of 
pain, Pandora and Epimetheus would 
wait till Hope, the good fairy with the 
rainbow wings, came back to comfort 
them. 
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THE BIRD'S STORY 

I built me a nest 
In the old oak tree — 

As pretty a nest 
As ever could be. 

I wove it with threads, 
To the old oak bough; 

And three little birdies 
Are sleeping there now. 
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One day as I sang 
To my birdies three, 

A spry little squirrel 
Sprang up in the tree. 

I thought he was coming 
Right up on the bough, 

It makes my heart throb 
To think of it now. 



I flew like an eagle 

Right down through the air; 
And soon he was running, 

I can't tell you where. 



I pecked him, and pecked him. 
And flew in his track; 

He will not be in haste, 
I think, to come back. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Long, long ago, there lived a king and 
queen in a beautiful marble palace. 
The palace had wide halls and high 
towers and a golden roof that flashed in 
the sun. 

There were lovely gardens and beauti- 
ful parks about the palace where birds 
sang and flowers bloomed. There were 
goldfish in the ponds and fountains. 
There were peacocks and rabbits, and 
squirrels and deer in the shady woods. 

The king and queen were not happy, 
because there was no little child to run 
and play in the beautiful gardens. This 
made them very sad. 

After many years, a little daughter 
was bom to them, and the people over 
all the country were happy when they 
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heard the good news. Bonfires were 
kept burning all night; bells kept ring- 
ing all day; and every little child in the 
country was given a beautiful present 
in honor of the baby princess. 

A short time after, the king and queen 
gave a great feast. All the people were 
busy making ready for it. The cooks 
in the kitchen were busy cooking the 
dinner; the servants in the halls were 
busy putting flowers about the palace. 
All the fairies in the land — seven of them 
— were invited to this feast. 

It was a beautiful day and the fairies 
came through the blue sky in golden 
chariots. They looked like bright-winged 
butterflies. They were good fairies who 
had known the king and queen a long 
time. How pleased they were with the 
baby princess ! ■ 
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When they went in to dinner they were 
more happy l^an ever. For each one 
there was a set of six golden gifts: a 
knife, a spoon, a fork, a cup, a dish, and 
a plate. 

They were just going to begin to eat, 
and everybody was as happy as could be. 
Then there was a clashing of thunder, 
a rushing of wings, and something black 
passed before the windows and dark- 
ened the room. The doors burst open 
with a bang, and a wicked old fairy 
with a long trailing black gown jumped 
out of a black chariot and walked up to 
the table. 

The king turned pale and the queen 
sank down in a swoon. This was the 
fairy Torment who lived far away in a 
black stone castle. The queen had for- 
gotten to invite her to the feast. 
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Every one tried to please her. Another 
chair was brought and another plate was 
laid for Torment, and the king and queen 
told her how very, very sorry they were 
not to have asked her. 

It was all in vain. No one could 
please her; she would eat and drink 
nothing; she sat scowling and looking 
angry at the other fairies, until the 
feast was over, and it was time to, give 
the presents. 

The guests went into another room 
where the baby princess lay sleeping, 
and the seven fairies told what they 
would give the little child. 
The first fairy stepped up and said: — 
* * She shall be as good as gold. '\ 
The second stepped up and said: — 
"She shall be very wise." 
The third stepped up and said : — 
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"She shall be the most beautiful 
princess in the worid." 
The fourth stepped up and said:— 
"She shall be very happy." 
The fifth stepped up and said : — 
"She shall have a sweet voice." 
The sixth stepped up and said : — 
"Everybody shall love her." 
Then the wicked old fairy stepped up 
and shook her crooked black stick at 
the king and queen and said : — 
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"And I say she sh?ill prick her hand 
when spinning and die." 

Then the king and queen began to 
weep at the cruel words, and the 
queen, falling upon her knees, begged 
Torment to change her wish. 

Suddenly, the seventh fairy, who had 
hidden herself- behind a door for fear 
some such thing might happen, came 
out and said : — 

'*Do not cry, dear queen; I cannot 
quite change the wicked wish, but I 
can promise you that the princess shall 
not die. She shall only fall asleep for 
a hundred years. At the end of a hun- 
dred years, a prince shall come and 
wake her." 

The king and queen dried their tears, 
and all the fairies went back to their 
homes. But the king was very sad and 
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he made a law that every spinning 
wheel in the country must be destroyed, 
and that no more should be made. 

All went well for sixteeri years and 
all that the six fairies told came true, 
for she was the best princess in the 
world. 

Then it happened that the king and 
queen went away for a few days and they 
left the princess behind in the beautiful 
old palace. 

She tried to amuse herself, for she 
missed her father and mother very much. 
She began to look about the palace. 

She climbed a winding stair and came 
to 'the top of a tower. She turned the 
knob of a door and peeped into a little 
room, and there she saw an old, old 
woman with a spinning wheel before her. 

The princess stood at the door watch- 
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ing the old woman. She had never 
seen a spinning wheel and she did not 
know what the woman was doing. 

The old woman was very deaf and had 
never heard of the king's law. If you 
had shouted to her all night she would 
never have known what you said. 

"What are you doing?" asked the 
princess. 

The old woman did not look up, for, 
of course, she did not hear. The prin- 
cess stepped into the room. Then the 
old woman looked up, rubbed her eyes, 
and said: — 

' ' Who are you, my pretty child ? " 

**I am the princess," she said. 

The woman shook her head ; she did 
not hear. 

Then the princess screamed into her 
ear:— 
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"I am the princess. What are you 
doing ? " 

But the old woman only shook her 
head— she could not hear. 

The princess pointed to the spinning 
wheel, and the old woman said : — 

' ' I am spinning, pretty child. " 
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**I want to spin!" The princess 
screamed into her ear, and pointed to 
the spinning wheel. 

The old woman nodded and laughed 
and got up from her seat, and the 
princess sat down and took the spindle 
in her hand. No sooner did she touch 
it than she pricked her hand with its 
point and sank down in a swoon. 

Instantly a deep stillness fell upon 
the palace. The bird that was singing 
hushed his song; the hum of voices 
ceased ; the old woman fell asleep. 

Below, in the palace, it was just the 
same. The soldiers at the gates were 
asleep; the servants in the wide halls 
were asleep; the cooks in the kitchen 
were asleep; the page boy was asleep 
with his mouth wide open. 

When the princess pricked her hand 
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with the spindle, deep shadows dark- 
ened the sunny rooms and gardens. 
It was just as if night had come over 
them, for a magic wood had grown 
up around the palace. 

The wood was so thick and high with 
thorns and prickly plants that it hid even 
the towers of the palace. No one outside 
could have dreamed that such a palace 
stood behind it. 

The years went on and on until a 
hundred years had passed, and the pal- 
ace and the story of it were almost 
forgotten. 

It happened, one day, that the son of 
another king came hunting that way 
with his men, and horses, and dogs. In 
his sport, the king's son rode on and on 
away from his men, until he found him- 
self where he had never been before. 
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He tried to get back, but he got farther 
and farther away from them. 

He came to a woodman's cottage, and 
stopped to ask his way. The old, old 
man who lived in the cottage told him 
the best way back. Then the prince 
saw a thick wood ahead and said:— 

' ' What lies through the wood ? " 

* * There is a story, " said the old man, 
**that behind the wood there is an en- 
chanted palace where a beautiful prin- 
cess lies sleeping. When she has slept 
a hundred years, a prince will waken 
her with a kiss." 

When the prince heard this, he has- 
tened to the wood to see if the story 
were true. He rode on and on, and, at 
last, got off his horse and began to 
push his way through the thorns and 
prickly plants. 
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It was hard work, for the thorns were 

m 

long and sharp; but the prince was 
strong and brave, and after awhile, 
the way became easier, and the prince 
came to the palace. 

There everybody was sleeping — the 
soldiers at the gates, the servants in 
the wide halls, the cooks in the kitchen, 
the pages, the lords and the ladies in 
waiting. 

The prince passed on and on, from 
room to room, till he came to a wind- 
ing stair. He climbed the winding 
stair to a tower. He went into a 
room, and there was the greatest won- 
der of all — the sleeping princess. She 
was so beautiful that to see her almost 
took away his breath, and, falling on 
his knees, he kissed her cheek. 

She opened her lovely eyes and said : — 
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**0h, prince, have you come at last? 
I have dreamed and dreamed of you." 

Then she sat up, laughing and rub- 
bing her eyes. She gave the prince her 
hand and they went down the winding 
stair together, through the wide halls 
and into the throne room. 

JVTien they sat upon the throne, the 
whole palace was awake. The cocks 
crowed; the dogs barked; the cats be- 
gan to mew ; the clocks began to strike ; 
the birds began to sing; the soldiers 
blew their trumpets ; the bells began to 
ring. Everything went on just as it 
had been going on a hundred years 
before. 

The prince and princess were married 
and became the king and queen of all 
the country. 
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A RAIN SONG 

Don't you like to lie and listen, 
Listen to the rain, 
With its little patter, patter, 
And its tiny clatter, clatter. 
And its silvery spatter, spatter. 
On the roof and on the pane ? 

Yes, I love to lie and Hsten, 
Listen to the rain. 
It's the fairies — Pert and Plucky, 
Nip and Nimble-toes and Lucky — 
On the roof and on the pane ! 

That's my dream the while I listen. 
Listen to the rain. 
I can see them running races, 
I can watch their laughing faces 
At their gleeful games and graces, 
On the roof and on the pane ! 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
I 

In the days of long ago, when many 
things could be had by wishing for 
them, there lived a rich king whose 
name was Midas. He had a little 
daughter whose name I have forgotten, 
but I shall call her Marygold. 

This king was more fond of gold 
than anything else in the world ; or, if 
he did love anjrthing better, it was his 
little daughter, Marygold. 

The more King Midas loved his little 
daughter, the more he wanted to be 
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rich for her sake. He thought the 
best thing he could do for her was to 
leave her the biggest pile of yellow 
gold that had ever been heaped to- 
gether. So he gave all his time to get- 
ting gold. 

When his little daughter ran to meet 
him with a bunch of flowers, he used 
to say: — 

**Pooh, pooh, child! If these flowers 
were as golden as they look, they would 
be worth keeping." 

When King Midas was young, he had 
been very fond of flowers, and he had 
planted a beautiful garden. But people 
grow more and more foolish unless 
they take care to grow wiser and 
wiser. 

King Midas had grown so foolish 
that he could not bear to touch any- 
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thing that was not made of gold. He 
had bags and bags and bags of gold 
hidden in his cellar. 

Whenever King Midas wanted to be 
very happy, he would lock himself 
in this cellar. There he would spend 
hours and hours counting the gold coins 
in his money bags. Then he would 
whisper to himself, "Oh, rich King 
Midas, what a happy man you are ! " 

Midas was enjoying himself in this 
treasure room, one day, when he 
thought : — 

"I am not as happy as I might be. 
I wish the whole world were, filled with 
gold." 

Suddenly, a shadow fell across the 
golden pile, and looking up, King 
Midas saw a stranger standing in a 
bright light. 
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I 

The stranger looked about the room, 
and when he saw all the golden treas- 
ure, he turned to the king : — 

* * You are a rich man, King Midas. 
I do not believe any other room in the 
world has so much gold in it as you 
have in this!" 

**I have done very well— very well," 
said King Midas, ''but it is not 
enough. If only I could live a thou- 
sand years, I might have time to grow 
rich." 

"What!" said the stranger, "you 
have not enough gold ! " 

King Midas shook his head. 

* * And pray, what would be enough ? " 
asked the stranger. 

King Midas looked at the stranger 
for a minute and then said : — 
"I am tired of getting gold with so 
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much trouble. I wish everything that 
I touch would be changed into gold." 
The stranger smiled, and his smile 



seemed to iill the room like an outburst 
of the sun. 

"The Golden Touch!" said the stran- 
ger. "Are you very sure, King Midas, 
that this will be enough ? " 

" Very sure, how could it fail ? I ask 
nothing more to make me happy." 
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"Be it as you wish, then," said the 
stranger, waving his hand. ** To-mor- 
row, at sunrise, you will have the 
Golden Touch — everything you touch 
will be changed into gold." 

The stranger, then, grew brighter 
and brighter, so that King Midas had 
to close his eyes. On opening them 
again he saw only a yellow sunbeam in 
the room, and all around him glittered 
his yellow gold. 

II 

Day was just peeping over the hills 
when King Midas woke, and, stretch- 
ing his arms, he began to touch the 
things within his reach. He wanted 
to see if the Golden Touch had really 
come. He felt very much afraid that 
he had only dreamed about the stranger. 
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A yellow sunbeam shone through the 
window over his head. It seemed to 
King Midas that the yellow sunbeam 
brightened the cover on his bed. What 
was his surprise when he found that 
the cover which his hands touched had 
changed to real gold. 

King Midas started up and ran about 
the room touching everything in his 
way. He caught hold of the bedpost 
and it became a golden pillar. He caught 
hold of a window shade and it grew 
heavy in his hand. He touched a book 
upon the table, and it became a bundle 
of thin golden leaves. He put on his 
clothes and then laughed to see himself 
dressed in gold cloth. He took his glasses 
from his pocket and put them on his nose 
to see what was near him, but the clear 
glasses had changed to gold. 
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King Midas thought this was very 
troublesome, but he soon forgot all 
about it. He went downstairs, and 
even the doorknob changed to gold as 
he turned it to go into the garden. 

How beautiful the garden was! Red 
roses in full bloom ! White roses in full 
bloom ! Pink roses in full bloom ! Very 
sweet they smelled in the morning 
breeze. 

But King Midas thought he knew a 
way to make them much better than 
roses had ever been before. He took 
great pains in going from bush to bush 
touching the flowers. The beautiful red 
and white and pink faded and the roses 
became hard, yellow gold. 

By the time this was done, King 
Midas was called to breakfast, so he 
hastened back to the palace. 
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All at once he heard his little daugh- 
ter crying bitterly as she came running 
into the breakfast room. 

* * Oh dear, oh dear ! Such a dreadful 
thing has happened ! " 

"How now, my little lady!" cried 
King Midas. * * Pray, what is the mat- 
ter with you this bright morning? " 

Marygold held out her hand and 
showed him a golden rose. 

* * Beautiful ! " said her father. 

"Oh, father!" cried the child, "it is 
not beautiful, but the ugHest flower 
that ever grew. I ran into the garden 
to pick some roses for you. All the 
beautiful roses that smelled so sweet 
are spoiled. What can be the matter? " 

King Midas was ashamed to say that 

r 

he was to blame, so he said: — 

* * Pray, do not cry about it ; sit down 
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to the table and eat your bread and 
milk." 

**I do not care for a rose like this," 
said Marygold. * * It has no smell and 
it is hard and pricks my nose." 

King Midas said nothing. He was 
hungry, and he poured out a cup of 
coffee. The instant his lips touched the 
coffee it became the color of gold, and 
the next moment it was a hard lump 
in his mouth. 

**0h, dear me!" said the king. 

* * What is the matter, father ? " asked 
little Marygold, looking at him. 

"Nothing, child, nothing!" said the 
king. **Eat your bread and milk be- 
fore it gets cold." 

King Midas helped himself to a fish 
and touched its tail with his finger. 
Instantly it changed to gold. 
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"I do not see," thought he to him- 
self, **how I am to get any break- 
fast!" 

He then took some hot cakes. The 
moment he broke them they became 
cakes of gold. 

King Midas looked at his little daugh- 
ter and she was eating her bread and 
milk. 

"Such a rich breakfast before me 
and nothing that can be eaten, " thought 
the king. "I wonder if it will be the 
same at dinner? How am I going to 
live if all my food is to be changed 
to gold ? " 

He next snatched a hot potato and 
tried to cram it into his mouth and 
swallow it in a hurry. But the Golden 
Touch was too quick for him. He 
found his mouth full of yellow gold 
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and it burnt his tongue and he cried 
aloud. 

His little daughter had seen that her 
father did not eat anything and she 
sat looking at him, trying to find out 
what was the matter. 

When she heard him cry, she got 
down from the chair and ran to him, 
throwing her arms about his knees. 

"Father, dear father!" cried Mary- 
gold. "What is the matter? You 
have burnt your mouth ! " 

"Oh, dear child," groaned King 
Midas, "I do not know what is to be- 
come of your poor father." 

He bent down and kissed her. His 
little daughter's love was a thousand 
times better than all the gold in the 
wide world. 

"My dearest, dearest Marygold ! " 
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cried he. But Marygold made no 
answer. Her sweet, rosy face had 
changed to a glittering yellow color; 
her beautiful brown curls hung like 
wires of gold about her head ; and her 
soft little body had grown hard and 
stiff in his arms. 

Oh, terrible! terrible! He began to 
wring his hands and moan to himself. 
He wished he were the poorest man in 
the wide world. He would give away 
all his, gold if that would bring back 
the rosy color to his little -daughter's 
face. 
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III 

While King Midas was in such trouble, 
he saw a shadow fall across the room. 
The stranger stood near the door. 

"Well, King Midas," said the stran- 
ger, "pray, how do you enjoy the 
Golden Touch?" 

* * I am very unhappy, " said the king. 

"Unhappy! unhappy!" asked the 
stranger ; * * how does that happen ? 
Have I not kept my promise? Have 
you not had all you wished?" 

"Gold is not everything," said the 
king, "and I have lost all I really 
cared for." 

"Ah!" said the stranger. "So you 
are wiser to-day. King Midas. Let us 
see then; which would you rather have 
— the Golden Touch, or a cup of clear 
water ? " 
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* * Oh, water, water ! " said the king. 

* * Which would you rather have — the 
Golden Touch, or a crust of bread?" 

* * Oh, bread, bread ! " cried the king. 
** Which would you rather have— the 

Golden Touch, or your own little Mary- 
gold ? " 

**My child! my child!" cried the 
poor king, wringing his hands. "I 
would not give one of her little curls 
for all the gold in the wide world." 

"You are wise. King Midas. I see 
that your own heart has not changed 
to gold. Tell me, do you really wish 
to get rid of the Golden Touch?" 

' * Yes, it is hateful to me, " said King 
Midas. 

"Go, then," said the stranger, "and 
jump into the river that flows past 
your garden. Take with you a pitcher 
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of the same water and sprinkle it over 
anything that you wish to change back 
again. " 

King Midas bowed low; and when 
he lifted his head, the stranger had 
disappeared. 

King Midas lost no time in getting 
a pitcher. On reaching the river, he 
jumped in without waiting to take off 
his shoes. 

"Poof, poof, poof!" snorted the 
king, when his head came above 
water. **Well, this is really a lovely 
bath, and I am sure the Golden Touch 
has gone. Now for filling my pitcher." 

After he had filled the pitcher, King 
Midas hastened back to the palace, and 
the first thing he did was to sprinkle 
the water over the golden body of 
his little daughter. You would have 
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laughed to see how the rosy color came 
back to her cheeks, and how she began 
t» sneeze and snort ! She found her- 
self dripping wet and her father throw- 
ing more water over her. 

"Oh, oh! pray, do not, father! See 
how you wet my nice dress which I 
put on this morning!" 
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Marygold did not know that she had 
been a golden statue, and King Midas 
did not tell her. 

He led the child into the garden where 
the roses grew, and then began to sprinkle 
the hard yellow roses with water. Mary- 
gold laughed and laughed and laughed 
to see each golden rose come back to 
its own lovely color — red, white, or pink. 

But there was one thing that always 
made King Midas think of the Golden 
Touch, and that was Marygold's hair. 
The little curls always glittered like 
gold. 
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A MAY SONG 

A merry little maiden, 
In the merry month of May, 
Came tripping o'er the meadow 
As she sang this merry lay : 

'Tm a merry little maiden, 
My heart is light and gay. 
And I love the sunny weather 
In the merry month of May. 



"I love the little birdies 

That sport along my way. 

And sing their sweet and merry songs 

In the merry month of May. 

**I love my little sisters. 
And my brothers every day ; 
But I seem to love them better 
In the merry month of May." 
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WINDY NIGHTS 

Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high 

All night long in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by. 

Late at night when the fires are out, 

Why does he gallop and gallop about? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud. 
And the ships are tossed at sea. 

By, on the highway, low and loud. 
By, at the gallop, goes he. 

By, at the gallop he goes, and then 

By he comes back at the gallop again. 
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HANSEL AND GRETEL 

A long time ago there was a wood- 
cutter who lived with his wife and two 
children near the edge of a thick forest. 
He was very poor and did not have bread 
enough for his wife and children to 
eat. 

One nigl)t the poor man lay toss- 
ing on his bed, groaning aloud in his 
trouble. 

"Alas! what will become of us? 
What shall I do to get food for my 
hungry little children?" 
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** listen to me," answered the wife. 
** Early to-morrow morning we will 
take the children into the forest. We 
will light a fire for them and give 
them each a piece of bread. Then we 
will go away. Some good fairy will 
take care of them, for we can no 
longer keep them here." 

* * No, wife, " said the woodcutter. * * I 
could not leave my children in the for- 
est alone. The wild beasts would eat 
them." 

**Well, if you will not do as I say," 
answered the wife, **we shall all 
starve together." 

The two children were too hungry to 
go to sleep that night, and they over- 
heard all that their father and step- 
mother said. Gretel wept bitterly and 
brave little Hansel tried to comfort her. 
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**Do not be afraid, little sister," he 
said, * * I will take care of you. " 

When the father and stepmother 
were asleep, Hansel got up, put on his 
little jacket, opened the door softly, 
and went into the garden. 

The moon was shining brightly be- 
fore the cottage and the white pebbles 
glittered on the ground. 

He stooped down and filled his 
pockets with them, and then crept back 
to bed and soon fell fast asleep. 

Early in the morning before the sun 
was up, the woodcutter took his ax 
and went into the forest to chop wood. 
Then came the stepmother to the 
children after he had gone, and said : — 

"Get up, get up, we are going into 
the forest to gather wood," and she 
gave them each a piece of bread. 
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**Do not eat it all; save part of it 
for your dinner, for you will get noth- 
ing more." 

Gretel took the bread and carried it 
in her apron because Hansel had his 
pockets full of pebbles, and they made 
their way to the great forest. 

As they went along, Hansel kept 
behind and dropped the white pebbles 
along the road. When they reached a 
thick part of the forest, the stepmother 
said : — 

"Come, children, run about and pick 
up some wood, and I will make a fire 
to warm us." 

So they piled up a little heap of wood 
and the stepmother set it on fire, and 
as the flames burnt bright, she said: — 

"Now children, sit by the fire and 
rest while I go deeper into the forest 
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to help your father chop wood. Here 
is a little basket; you may gather 
berries to eat with your bread." 



Hansel and Gretel sat down by the 
fire to rest and to warm themselves, 
and the stepmother went to join their 
father. 
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Noontime came and the children 
were very hungry, so they gathered 
some berries which they ate with their 
bread. At last the tired eyes closed 
and the children fell fast asleep. 

When they woke, the night was very 
dark. Gretel was frightened and began 
to cry, but brave little Hansel put his 
arms around her and whispered : — 

**Wait, little sister, till the moon 
rises and we shall soon find our way 
home. " 

The bright moon rose and Hansel 
took his little sister by the hand, and 
all night long they followed the track 
of the white pebbles that glittered on 
the ground. 

At daybreak, they came to the wood- 
cutter's house and knocked at the door. 

No sooner did the stepmother see 
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them than she began to scold them 
about staying so long in the forest. 
The father was glad to see them, for 
he was very sad when he reached home 
and found them gone. 

Not long after, there was again no 
bread in the house, and Hansel and 
Gretel heard the wife say to her hus- 
band : — 

"There is nothing left in the house 
but half a loaf of bread." 

* * We shall give the bread to the chil- 
dren and go without ourselves," an- 
swered the woodcutter. 

The wife scolded him for not think- 
ing of her. 

**We must take the children deep 
into the forest and leave them for some 
good fairy ; we can no longer keep them 
here; we shall all starve." 
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**No, wife," answered the woodcut- 
ter, **I could not leave my children in 
the forest alone. I will rise early to- 
morrow morning and chop more wood 
which we can sell." 

When the woodcutter and his wife 
were asleep. Hansel got up, put on his 
little jacket, and crept down to the 
door. He wanted to gather pebbles as 
before, but the door was locked and he 
could not get out. 

**I will find a way, Gretel," he whis- 
pered, and they went to sleep. 

Early in the morning, before the sun 
was up, the woodcutter took his ax 
and went into the forest to chop wood. 
Then came the stepmother after he 
had gone and said: — 

"Get up, get up, we are going to 
the forest to gather wood," and she 
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gave them each a small piece of bread. 

"Do not eat too soon, for you will 
get nothing more." 

They set out together on their way 
through the forest, and as they went 
along. Hansel kept behind and dropped 
crumbs of bread along the road. 

Deeper and deeper into the forest 
they went where the children had never 
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been before. They gathered a pile of 
wood and made a great fire. 

"Come, children," said the step- 
mother, "sit by the fire and rest. 
Take this little basket and, when you 
are hungry, gather berries to eat with 
your bread. I will go deeper into the 
forest to help your father chop wood." 

When dinner time came, Gretel gave 
half her bread to Hansel because he 
had dropped his crumbs along the road. 
Then they went farther into the forest. 
Hansel gathered strawberries while Gre- 
tel made a wreath of wild flowers. 
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"Hurrah! my strawberry basket is 
nearly brimful," cried Hansel. 

**My wreath is ready also," said 
Gretel. 

**You won't catch a boy wearing 
that," said Hansel. "It is only fit for 
a girl. You shall be queen of the for- 
est," and he put the wreath of flowers 
on Gretel's head. 

"I must have a nosegay too," said 
Gretel. 

Hansel gathered a nosegay, and gave 
it to her and said : — 

"Queen of the Forest, will you have 
some strawberries ? but don't take them 
all." 

Hansel and Gretel sat down together 
and ate strawberries until the basket 
was empty. Then they dropped asleep. 

The evening shadows fell and no one 
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came to take the poor children home. 
At midnight they woke, and Hansel put 
his arms around his little sister and 
said : — 

* * Wait, little sister, till the moon rises 
and we shall soon find our way home." 

When the moon rose. Hansel took his 
little sister by the hand, and they 
started on their way to follow the 
track of the bread crumbs. But alas! 
there were no crumbs to be seen, for 
the little birds that lived in the forest 
were as hungry as the children and had 
eaten them all. 

**0h, oh, what shall we do?" cried 
Gretel. 

* * We shall find a way somehow, " said 
Hansel, and they walked and walked, 
but they only walked deeper into the 
forest. 
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By this time the night was very dark 
and Gretel was afraid. 

* * Hark ! what is that noise in the 
bushes? Do you hear? It says, 'Chil- 
dren, children, are you not afraid ? ' " 

* * It is nothing. How silly you are ! " 
said Hansel, looking all around. * * I am 
a boy ; I am not afraid. " 

"Oh, Hansel, what terrible thing 
may come!" 

**0h, Gretel, come, don't be afraid." 

"What is shining there in the dark- 
ness ? " whispered Gretel. 

"That is only the birch tree's silver 
dress," said Hansel. 

"What is that grinning so at me?" 

* * Oh, it is only the stump of a willow 
tree. " 

"But what a horrid face it makes," 
whispered Gretel. 
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"Come, rU make faces too, you old 
fellow," called out Hansel. He was 
getting a little frightened, too. 

"Gretel, it is so dark I cannot find 
the way." 

* * Oh, dear, we are lost, " cried Gretel. 
"I wish we were home," and she be- 
gan to cry. 

"There, see," cried Hansel, "alight 
is coming this way." 

"It looks like a star," said Gretel. 
" I do believe it is a star. " 

"Wait, ni give a loud call," said 
Hansel. "Who's there?" 

"You! there! there!" something in 
the forest seemed to say. 

* * Is some one there ? " called Hansel. 
"There! where!" something in the 

forest seemed to say. 
' * Did you hear. Hansel ? some one is 
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coming. Oh, I am frightened. The 
forest is filled with goblins. " 

"Stay close to me, Gretel; I shall 
take care of you," and they sat down 
with their arms about each other. 

Suddenly the star came nearer and 
nearer, and a fairy appeared. Behind 
the fairy were six little children dressed 
in silver and gold. The fairy sang: — 

"We shut the little peepers, sh! 
We guard the little sleepers, sh! 
With our little bags of sand 
By each child's bed we stand." 

"I think the sand man is coming, 
too," whispered Gretel. 

Then the six little children stepped 
up beside the fairy and sang : — 

"Slumber, little children, slumber, 
Happy dreams are sent to you, 
While you sleep the hours through. 
Slumber, little children, slumber." 
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And Hansel and Gretel fell fast 
asleep. 

When they woke on the third day, 
the sun was bright in the sky. 

"I had a lovely dream," said Hansel; 
"I dreamed the fairies sang to us all 
night long." 

"And I dreamed, too," said Gretel. 
"I dreamed that a little bird gave us 
something to eat. I am so hungry. 
Hansel." 

Just then a little red bird burst 
forth into a beautiful song, and the 
children stopped to listen. 
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When the bird's song was ended, it 
spread its wings and flew away. The 
children followed, and the bird lighted 
on a tree. Again it spread its wings 
and flew away. On and on flew the 
little red bird, and the children fol- 
lowed it to a little cottage. Then they 
noticed that the strange little cottage 
was made of bread with a roof of cake 
and windows of sugar. 

"See, Gretel, here is plenty of food. 
Now we shall sit down and eat until 
we have had enough," said Hansel. 
**I shall take a piece of the roof." 

**And I shall take a piece of the 
window," said Gretel. 

Hansel stretched out his hand to help 
himself, and Gretel was already eating 
a piece of the window, when suddenly 
they heard a voice within. 
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''Who goes there?" 

The children answered:— 

"The wind, the wind, 
That blows through the air," 

and they went on eating as if nothing 
had happened. 

"Nibble, nibble, mouse. 
Who nibbles at my house?" 

All at once the door of the cottage 
was flung wide open, and there stood 
a witch before them. The children 
were so frightened that they dropped 
their cake and sugar. 

The witch nodded to them and 
said : — 

* * Don't be afraid, dear little children. 
Where have you come from? Step 
inside with me, and you shall have 
something good to eat." 

She took them both by the hand and 
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led them into her little house. She 
gave them plenty to eat— milk and 
pancakes, with sugar, apples, and nuts. 
Then two little beds were made ready, 
and Gretel and Hansel laid themselves 
down and thought they had found the 
nicest place in the whole wide world. 

But she was a wicked old witch, who 
had built her house of bread, sugar, 
and cake to catch little children. 

Early in the morning before Hansel 
and Gretel were awake, she went to 
their little beds and laughed. Then she 
took Hansel in her arms and carried 
him to a bam, and, in spite of his 
screams, locked him behind a great 
door. 

**Stay there, until you are fat," she 
said. 

Then she went back to Gretel and 
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shook her and called out: — 

**Get up, you lazy little thing, and 
fetch some water, and go into the 
kitchen and cook something good to 
eat. Your brother is shut up yonder; 
and there he shall stay until he is fat." 

Poor little Gretel wept bitterly, but 
she had to do what the old witch told 
her, and every day she carried food to 
her brother. 

Then the wicked witch would go to 
Hansel and say: — 

"Hansel, stretch out your finger 
through the window that I may see if 
you are fat." 

The old witch could not see very well, 
and Hansel put out a little bone to her. 

Four weeks went by, and the old 
witch wondered why Hansel grew no 
fatter, and she could wait no longer. 
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The next morning she called Gretel 
and said: — 

"This morning we shall bake. I 
have lighted the fire; now creep into 



the oven and see if it be hot enough to 

bake," and she pushed Gretel to the oven. 

Gretel knew what the old witch had 

in her mind, and she said : — 

" I do not know how to creep inside." 

"You silly goose," answered the old 
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witch ; * * why, even I could creep inside. " 

"I don't know how; you will have 
to show me," said Gretel. 

* * Do this way, " and the witch popped 
her head into the oven. 

Gretel gave her a push and shut the 
oven door. Then she ran off and left 
her there, and that was the last that 
was seen of the wicked witch. 

** Hansel, Hansel, we are saved; the 
witch is in the oven ; she cannot hurt 
us now," cried Gretel, as she ran to 
the bam and unlocked the door. 

The two children kissed each other 
and jumped for joy. They were no 
longer afraid, so they ran back to the 
witch's house, where they found boxes 
of gold and diamonds in every comer. 

"These are splendid!" said Hansel, 
and he filled his pockets with them. 
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' * Now we shall leave the witch's forest 
behind us as fast as we can." 

Off they ran and never stopped until 
they came to a lake, and then they did 
not know how to get across. 

* * How can we cross ? " asked Hansel ; 
** there is no bridge." 

"And no boat," Gretel answered. 
"But there is a beautiful white duck 
swimming on the water. We will ask 
her to carry us over." 

So they called out : — 

"Little duck, little duck, 
With wings so white. 
Carry us over 
The waters bright." 

The little duck came to them and 
took them across, one after the other. 

Hansel and Gretel went on their 
way, and soon found themselves in 
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a part of the forest they knew very 
well. 

When they saw the roof of their 
father's house, they began to scream 
and jump for joy. With great haste, 
half laughing .and half crying, they 
rushed into the cottage and threw 
themselves into their father's arms. 

Oh, how glad he was to see them! 
He had not been happy since they had 
been lost in the forest. 

Now their troubles were all at an 
end. The stepmother was no longer 
unkind to them, and Hansel and Gretel 
and their father had all the money they 
wanted, and were happy ever after. 
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SWEET AND LOW 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea ! 
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Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty 
one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the 

nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep,' my pretty 

one, sleep. 



i 
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MUFFLES 

Yes, my name is Muffles. I am a 
staid old sheep now, with a lamb of 
my own to care for and bring up in 
the way a lamb should go. I could tell 
you some fine tales of the fun and 
frolic I had when quite a young lamb- 
kin—but hush! my little Woolly is 
listening, and it would never do for 
her to hear that I was sometimes as 
naughty as she is. All young lambs 
think their mothers never did anything 
wrong, and it is best they should con- 
tinue to think so. 

You ask me why I love Jock, the 
shepherd's lad, so well that I am quite 
happy in trusting even my little Woolly 
to him? Sometimes he will carry the 
little thing in his arms and I trot along 
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beside him for quite a long distance 
and we have a chat together and enjoy 
ourselves very much. Don't you be- 
lieve boys and sheep can talk to each 
other ? Well, they can, at least if they 
love each other, as Jock and I do. 
But all this time I have not told you 
why we are such good friends. 

To begin at the beginning, I was a 
very delicate baby lamb, and if it had 
not been for the great care given me 
by Jock and his father, I should have 
died long ago. There were several 
other lambs in the shepherd's cottage 
that cold bleak spring, but Jock made 
a pet of me, and I was never so happy 
as when I was trotting at his heels. 

As the summer advanced,- I was sent 
out on to the hills with the other 
sheep, for Jock's mother declared she 
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would not have her cottage turned into 
a sheep pen, and that I was quite 
big and strong enough to look after 
myself. 

It was quite true ; but Jock hated to 
let me go, and he even shed tears at 
parting with me. 

He laid his curly head on my fleece 
and said, "Good-by, Muffles darling, 
don't forget me, and I will come and 
see you whenever I can." When he 
lifted his head, I thought a heavy dew 
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had suddenly fallen. I know better 
now ; he had been crying over me and 
my fleece was wet. 

Well, I went away with the other 
sheep and lambs and was very happy 
all the bright summer weather. I did 
not forget Jock, although I seldom 
saw him, for he had to go where he 
was sent, and his work took him 
several miles away to look after an- 
other flock of sheep. 

Whenever he had a holiday he used 
to come and visit me; and as soon 
as I heard his clear voice calling, 
"Muffles! Muffles! Muffles!" off I 
would run to meet him. 

As I said before, we had a warm 
summer, and it was followed by lovely 
autumn weather, and that again by a 
very mild winter. 
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Some of the old sheep in the flock 
shook their stumpy tails wisely and 
said they remembered other mild win- 
ters which had ended badly, when 
there had been heavy falls of snow 
and whole herds of sheep had been lost. 
These wise old sheep used to advise us 
young ones to keep close to them when- 
ever a flake of snow began to fall. 

But I did not pay much heed to their 
warnings, for I had never known a 
winter and scarcely knew what winter 
meant. Even the cold springtime 
when I had first come into the world 
had been forgotten by this time. I 
knew, of course, that the weather was 
colder now, but my fleece was so thick 
and warm, I did not mind the cold. 

One day the weather suddenly 
changed. It grew very much colder 
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and the sky became covered with 
thick white woolly-looking clouds. "It 
is going to snow ! " said the old sheep, 
wisely. ''Let us keep together here, 
and the shepherd will come to look 
for us soon and take care of us." 

But after waiting a little time and 
finding that no one came, and no snow 
fell, some of us began to move away. 
As we cropped the grass we forgot 
the danger, until, to my surprise, I 
noticed a perfect cloud of white wool 
beginning to drop from the clouds. 

''Some one's fleece is falling off," I 
said; "do look, how very strange." 

We all stood still to look, and one of 
the sheep cried out suddenly: "It's 
snow! Oh! what shall we do? It's 
snow, sure enough! Let's go back at 
once ! " 
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We began to scamper back; but the 
snow was falling so fast that we be- 
came blinded and soon stood still, cower- 
ing together in fear. 

**I wish we had stayed with the 
others," said one sheep. 

**So do I," said another; "the shep- 
herd will never find us here, and we 
shall all die of cold." 

"Jock will find us," I said as cheer- 
fully as I could. The others would not 
believe me, but presently I heard a voice 
calling, "Muffles, Muffles, Muffles." 
I bleated joyfully in reply, and before 
long my Jock was in the midst of us. 

Oh ! how glad we all were ! But 
alas! our troubles were not over. 
Poor Jock had left his father with the 
first herd of sheep and come on alone 
to search for us. 



I 
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He was only a little lad, and very 
soon he lost his way in that dreadful 
blinding snow and at length sank 
down by my side. 

I lay as close to him as I could, to 
try to keep him warm, and the other 
sheep lay down by him, too. It was 
all we could do. The snow was too 
deep for us to go forward. 

After that I remember very little 
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until I woke up, feeling a sharp dig in 
my side. I bleated feebly, and some 
one said: "Here they are, right enough! 
Thank God, here's Jock with them." 

One by one the shepherds and their 
friends dug us out of the deep snow, 
which had drifted thickly about us. 
Jock was carried down to his home and 
was rubbed, and shaken, and fed with 
hot broth until he began to revive, 
and I am thankful to say that before 
many days passed h^ was little worse 
for his night in the snowdrift. 

But now you will not wonder that I 
love and trust him; for he was willing 
to give his own life to save poor 
Muffles. 
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DUTCH LULLABY 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe, — 
Sailed on a river of misty light 

Into a sea of dew. 
"Where are you going, and what do 
you wish ? " ' 
The old moon asked the three. 
"We have come to fish for the herring 
fish 
That live in this beautiful sea. 
Nets of silver and gold have we," 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
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The old moon laughed and sang a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe; 
And the wind that sped them all night 
long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 

That lived in the beautiful sea — 
"Now cast your nets wherever you 
wish, 

But never afraid are we ! " 
So cried the stars to the fishermen 

three, 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 



All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam. 
Then down from the skies came the 
wooden shoe 
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Bringing the fishermen home; 
'Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 

As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought 'twas a dream 
they'd dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea; 

But I shall name you the fishermen 

three, 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 



Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head. 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be. 
And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock on the misty sea 
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Where the old shoe rocked the fisher- 
men three, 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

— Eugene Field. — Uned by permission of 
CharUa Scribn^s Sotis. 
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THE GREAT BEAR AND THE 

LITTLE BEAR 

In a land far over the sea, there 
was a deep, deep forest. 

Many hunters went to this forest 
with their bows and arrows to shoot 
bears. 

When they returned from time to 
time, they often told of a snow-white 
bear which always disappeared before 
any one could get a shot at it. 

Many and many a hunter had gone 
forth into the deep, dark forest hoping 
to get that white fur. He did not 
want it for himself, but to put in a 
temple. 

There was a certain young man living 
in that country who was well known 
because he was so strong and brave. 
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When he was a very little boy his 
mother had strangely disappeared. No 
one knew where or why she had gone. 

As the boy grew older, he lived with 
his uncle, who often talked to him 
about his mother. 

A great longing to find her grew in 
his heart. When he was old enough, he 
took long journeys, hoping to hear of her. 

Although he never did find her, these 
journeys had made him bold and brave, 
and he became a good hunter. 

One day he made up his mind to go 
forth into this deep, dark forest and 
not to return until he had captured 
the great white bear. 

In his search for the white bear, some 
of his friends were with him. It was 
agreed that the one who first saw the 
bear should call the others. 
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They went through the forest talking 
and shouting at the bright birds they 
saw by the way. 

While the leader was some distance 
ahead, he aimed at one of the bright 
birds. Suddenly his horse reared upon 
its hind legs, and there by its side stood 
the long-sought white bear, her eyes full 
only of love. 

But alas ! the arrow intended for the 
bird flew straight to the heart of the 
bear. 

She cried, * * Oh, my boy ! my boy ! " 
and fell to the ground dead. 

The young man sprang from his horse 
and knelt on the ground crying : — 

** Mother, forgive me!" 

He knew then that this was the 
mother whom he had so long sought, 
and that she had been changed into a 
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bear. He threw himself upon the dead 
bear's body with a loud cry. 

His friends came running to the spot 
as they heard his cries. When they 
reached it, they found not only one, but 
two, white bears lying dead together. 

They searched for the young man, 
their leader, but he could not be found. 

The hunters started to carry the two 
white bears back to the city, but scarcely 
had they lifted them from the ground 
when there was a flash of lightning out 
of the clear sky. It carried the two 
bears up, up, up, until they seemed little 
bright points in the sky. 

Jupiter, the father, had carried the 
young hunter and his mother up into 
the sky to live with him forever. 

There you may still see all three on 
a clear, moonless night 
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SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING 

There's somebody knocking. Hark! 
who can it be? 

It's not at the door! no; it's in the 
elm tree. 

I hear it again; it goes rat-a-tat-tat! 

Now, what in the world is the mean- 
ing of that? 

I think I can tell you. Ah, yes! it 
is he; 

It's young Master Woodpecker, gallant 
and free. 

He's dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat- 
tat!) 

Just like a young dandy, so comely 
and fat. 

He's making his visits this morning, 
you see; 
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Some friends of his live in that old elm 
tree; 

And as trees have no doorbells (rat-a- 
tat-tat) ; 
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Of course, he must knock; what is 
plainer than that? 

Now old Madame Bug hears him rap 

at her door: 
Why doesn't she come ? Does she think 

him a bore? 
She stays in her chamber and keeps 

very still. 
I guess she's afraid that he's bringing 

a bill. 



"I've seen you before, my good mas- 
ter," says she; 

** Although I'm a bug, sir, you can't 
humbug me. 

Rap on, if you please ! at your rapping 
I laugh, 

I'm too old a bug to be caught with 
your chaff." 
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THE PRINCESS ON THE GLASS 

HILL 

Part I 

Once on a time there was a man 
who had a great field which lay high 
upon the hillside. 

In the field was a bam which the 
man had built to keep his hay in. 

There had not been much hay in the 
bam for the last year or two. 

Every St. John's Night when the 
grass in the fields stood greenest and 
highest, it was eaten down to the very 
ground, as if a whole drove of. sheep 
had been there feeding on it all night. 

After a while the man grew weary of 
losing his crop of hay, and he said to 
his three sons : — 

"One of you must go and sleep in 
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the bam when St. John's Night comes. 
I do not wish my grass to be eaten 
down to the very ground this year as 
it has been the last two years. So one 
of you must keep a sharp lookout." 

The eldest son said: — 

**I will go and watch the field; trust 
me for looking after it. It won't be 
my fault if any man or beast gets a 
blade of grass to eat." 

When the evening came, he went to 
the bam and lay down to sleep. A 
little on in the night there came such 
a clatter and such an earthquake that 
the walls and roof shook, and groaned, 
and creaked. 

Then up jumped the lad and took to 
his heels as fast as ever he could. He 
was so frightened, he did not once look 
round till he reached home. And as 
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for grass, why, it was eaten up this 
year just as it had been twice before. 

The next St. John's Night, the man 
again said to his sons: — 

*'It will never do to lose all the 
grass in the field year after year in 
this way. One of you must go and 
watch it, and watch it well, too." 

The second son said: — 

**I will go and watch the field, 
father ; trust me for looking after it. 
It won't be my fault if man, beast, or 
fiend himself gets a blade of grass to 
eat. " 

When the evening came, he lay 
down to sleep in the bam as his 
brother had done before him. As night 
wore on, there came a rumbling and 
quaking of the earth much worse than 
on the last St. John's Night. When the 
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lad heard it, he was very much fright- 
ened. Up he jumped and took to his 
heels as if he were running a race. And, 
as for the grass, why, it was eaten up 
this year just as it had been three 
times before. 

The next year the turn came to the 
youngest son, Peter. When he started 
out, the other two began to laugh. 

"You are just the man to watch the 
grass," they said. "You who have 
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done nothing all your life but sit in 
the ashes and toast yourself by the 
fire." 

Peter did not care a pin for their 
laughing, and as evening drew on he 
went inside the bam and lay down. 
In about an hour the barn began to 
groan and creak so that it was dread- 
ful to hear. 

"Well," said Peter to himself, "if 
it is no worse than this, I shall not be 
afraid." 

A little while after there came an- 
other creak and an earthquake and a 
crash of thunder so that the litter in 
the bam flew about Peter's head. 

"Oh," said Peter to himself, "I am 
not afraid. If it is no worse than this, 
I can stand it well enough. I am not 
afraid of a noise." 
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Just then there came a third rum- 
bling and a third earthquake, and the 
thunder and lightning roared and flashed 
around the bam so that the lad thought 
the walls and roof were coming down 
on his head. But it passed off, and all 
was still as night. 

"I am not afraid of that, either," 
said Peter. * * They may make as much 
noise as they please. It will come 
again, I am sure; but let it come. I'll 
stay here and watch the field." 

But no, it did not come again; still 
it was, and still it stayed. 

After he had lain a little while, he 
heard a noise as if a horse were stand- 
ing just outside the door, and cropping 
the grass. Peter stole to the door and 
looked through a crack, and there stood 
a horse feeding. 
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So big and fat and grand a horse, 
Peter had never set eyes on. By his 
side on the grass lay a saddle and 
bridle and a full set of armor for a 
knight, all of brass. 



' ' Ho," ho ! " thought the lad, ' ' it's 
you, is it, that eats up our grass? I'll 
soon put a stop to you, just see if I 
don't." 
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He lost no time. He passed his arm 
over the horse's head, like a fairy 
does a wand. Then the horse had no 
power to stir from the spot. He be- 
came so tame that Peter could do 
what he liked with him. He mounted 
him and rode off to a place which 
no one knew of, and there hid him 
away. 

When he reached home, his brothers 
laughed and asked how he had fared. 

"You did not stay long in the bam, 
even if you had the heart to go as far 
as the field," they said. 

"Well," said Peter, "all I can say 
is, I lay in the bam till the sun rose 
the next morning. I cannot think 
what there was in the bam to make 
you both afraid." 

"A pretty story, " said the brothers ; 
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**but we shall soon see how you 
watched the field." 

So they set off, and when they 
reached the field, there stood the grass 
as deep and thick as it had been the 
day before. 

The next St. John's Night it was the 
same story over again. The elder 
brothers were afraid to go out to the 
field and watch the crop of hay. 

Peter was a brave lad, and he had 
the heart to go again, and everything 
happened just as it had happened the 
year before. 

First a clatter and an earthquake, 
then a greater clatter and another 
earthquake, and so on a third time, 
the thunder and lightning roaring and 
flashing around the bam. But this 
year the earthquakes and the roaring 
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and the flashing of the thunder and 
lightning were far worse than the 
year before. 

Then all at once everything was as 
still as night and Peter heard some- 
thing cropping the grass just outside 
the bam door. He stole to the door 
and peeped through a crack ; and what 
do you think he saw? Why, another 
horse standing right up against the 
wall chewing away with all his might. 

It was finer and fatter than the horse 
which came the year before. It had a 
saddle on its back and a bridle on its 
neck. A full set of armor for some 
brave knight who was not afraid to 
take it lay on the grass. It was all 
of silver, and as grand as you would 
wish to see. 

* * Ho, ho ! " thought Peter to himself, 
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"it's you, is it? You eat up our grass, 
do you? I'll soon put a stop to that." 
Peter put his hand on the horse's head 
and at once the horse became very tame 
and would do as he wished. 



Peter rode this horse to the hiding 
place where he kept the other one, and 
after that he went home. 

"I suppose you will tell us there is 
a fine crop of hay this year, too," said 
the brothers. 
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"Well, SO there is," said Peter. 
Away ran the brothers to see, and 
there stood the grass as thick and 
deep as it was the year before. 

When the next St. John's Night came 
the two brothers were still afraid to 
stay out in the barn and watch the field. 

But Peter had the heart to go, for 
he was not afraid of anything, and the 
very same thing happened again that 
had happened twice before. 

Three earthquakes came, one after 
another, each worse than the one 
which went before. The crashing and 
flashing of thunder and lightning 
dazzled one's eyes, and Peter danced 
about from one barn wall to the other. 
Then there was a hissing and whisper- 
ing as if all the goblins in the world 
were let loose. 
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**They may hiss as much as they 
please, and they may make me dance 
all night before FU leave this bam," 
said Peter. 

All at once it was as still as night. 

When Peter had lain a little while, 
he heard something tugging away at 
the grass outside the bam. He rose 
and stole again to the door and peeped 
out. 

There stood a horse close outside — 
far, far bigger and fatter than the 
two he had taken before. 

"Ho, ho!" thought Peter, *Mt's you, 
is it, that comes here eating up our 
grass? rU soon stop that." 

Peter passed his arm over the horse's 
neck, and in an instant the horse stood 
as if nailed to the ground, and Peter 
could do as he pleased with it. 
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Peter rode off with it to the hiding 
place where he kept the other two, 
and then went home. 

When he reached home, the brothers 
laughed at him as they had done be- 
fore, and said : — 

"We can see that you have watched 
the grass this time. You may think 
you look very brave, but you look as 
if you were walking in your sleep." 

Peter did not care a pin what they 
said, but answered : — 

* * Go and see for yourselves. " 

When they went, there stood the 
grass as fine and <ieep this time as 
they had ever seen it. 

Part II 

Now, the king in the country where 
Peter lived had a daughter. The king 
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had said the only man who might 
marry his daughter was the man who 
could ride up the hill of glass. 

There was a high, high hill, all of 
glass, as smooth and slippery as ice, 
close by the king's palace. 

Upon the tip-top of the hill, the 
king's daughter was to sit with three 
golden apples in her lap. 

The man who could ride up and carry 
off the three golden apples was to have 
the princess for his wife. 
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This princess was so lovely that all 
who set eyes on her fell in love with 
her at once. 

Princes and knights came from all parts 
of the country. They rode on prancing 
horses and were clad in the grandest 
clothes; for there was not one of them 
but thought he alone was the brave 
knight who could win the princess. 

When the day which the king had 
fixed for riding came, there was such 
a crowd of princes and knights at the 
foot of the glass hill that it made 
one's head whirl to look at them. 

The two elder, brothers set off with 
the rest, but Peter was not to go 
with them. 

* * If the people should see such an ugly 
lad as you, with your shoes covered with 
dirty cinders, they would laugh at us. " 

PARMI.Y THIRD U. 11 
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''Very well," said Peter. "It's all 
the same to me. I am not afraid to 
go alone and win or lose by myself." 

When the two brothers came to the 
hill of glass, the knights and princes 
were all hard at it, riding their horses 
till they were all in a foam. But as 
soon as the horses set foot on the hill, 
down they slipped. There was not one 
who could drive his horse a yard up 
the hill. No wonder, for the hill was 
as smooth as a sheet of glass and as 
steep as the wall of a house. 

All were eager to have the princess 
and half the kingdom, so they rode and 
slipped, and slipped and rode. 

At last, all the horses were so weary 
they could scarcely lift a leg, so the 
knights had to give up trying any 
more. 
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The king was just thinking that he 
would have a new trial the next day 
to see if they would have better luck. 

All at once a knight came riding up 
on a horse so brave that not one had 
ever seen the like of it. 

The knight was dressed in an armor 
of brass and the horse had a brass 
bit in his mouth, so bright that the 
sunbeams shone from it. 

Then all the others called out to him 
that he might save himself the trouble 
of riding up the hill. 

He did not hsten to them, and put 
his horse at the hill and it went up 
about one third of the way. 

When the knight got so far he 
turned his horse round and rode down 
again. 

So lovely a knight the princess 
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thought she had never seen; and while 
he was riding she sat and thought to 
herself : — 

* * I wish he might be able to come 
right up to the top and down the 
other side." 

Then she saw him turning back and 
she threw down one of her golden 
apples after him, and it rolled down 
into his boot. 

When the knight came to the bottom 
of the hill, he rode off so fast that no 
one knew what had become of him. 

That evening all the knights and 
princes went before the king to see 
who could show the golden apple which 
the princess had thrown. 

One after another they came, but not 
a man could show the golden apple. 

In the evening the brothers of Peter 
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came home and told a long story about 
the riding up the hill. 

* * First of all, " they said, * * there was 
not one man of the whole 'company 
who could get so much as a stride up. 
But at last there came one who had a 
full set of brass armor, a brass bridle 
and saddle, all so bright that the sun- 
beams shone from it. He was the 
knight to ride ! He rode a third of 
the way up the hill of glass. He was 
so brave he could easily have ridden 
the whole way up, if he chose, but he 
turned round and rode down again, 
thinking that was enough for once." 

**0h, I should like to have seen 
him," said Peter, who 'sat by the fire- 
side and stuck his feet into the cinders. 

**0h, you would, would you? You 
look fit to keep company with such 
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high lords and knights, sitting there 
among the ashes." 

Next day, the brothers were all for 
setting off again, and Peter begged 
them to let him go wifh them and see 
the riding ; but no, they would not 
listen to him. 

"You are too ugly," they said. 

"Well," said Peter, "if I go at all, 
I must go by myself. I'm not afraid." 

When the brothers came to the hill of 
glass, all the princes and knights began 
to ride again, and they had taken care 
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to shoe their horses well. But it was 
no use — they rode and slipped, and 
slipped and rode, just as they had done 
the day before, and there was not one 
who was brave enough to get so far 
as a yard up the hill. 

When they had worn out their horses 
so that they could not stir a leg, the 
knights had to give up trying any more. 

The king thought he might as well 
make the trial the day after for the 
last time, just to give them one more 
chance. 

Then it came across his mind that 
he might wait a little longer to see if 
the knight in brass armor would come 
this day, too. 

They waited and waited, but they 
saw nothing of him. 

All at once there came one riding on 
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a horse far, far braver and finer than 
that on which the knight in brass had 
ridden. He had a silver armor, and a 
silver saddle and bridle, all so bright 
that the sunbeams gleamed far away 
from them. 

Then the others shouted out to him : — 

**You might as well hold hard and 
not try to ride up the hill, for all your 
trouble will be thrown away." 

The knight was too brave to listen 
to them, but rode right up the hill 
until he had gone half the way. Then 
he turned his horse and rode down 
again. 

The princess liked him still better 
than the knight in brass and she sat 
and wished he might be able to come 
right up to the top. 

When she saw him turning back, she 
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threw the second golden apple after 
him and he caught it in his hand. 
As soon as he had come down from the 



hill of glass, he rode off so fast that 
no one could see what became of him. 
At evening all were to go before the 
king to see who could show the second 
golden apple which the princess had 
thrown. In they went, one after the 
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other, but there was no one who had 
a golden apple to show. 

The two brothers went home and 
told how all had tried to ride up the 
hill but none had got up. 

"But, last of all," they said, ''came 
one in silver armor and his horse had a 
silver saddle and silver bridle. He was 
just the knight to ride ! He rode half- 
way up the hill and then turned back. 
He was a fine fellow, and the princess 
threw the second golden apple to him." 

'*0h," said Peter, **I should like to 
have seen him." 

* * A pretty story ! " they said. * * Per- 
haps you think his silver armor was as 
bright as the ashes you are always 
poking about, you ugly lad." 

The third day everything happened 
as it had happened the two days before. 
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Peter begged to go and see the sight, 
but the two brothers would not hear 
of his going with them. 

There was no one who could get so 
much as a yard up the hill, and now, 
all waited for the knight in silver, but 
they neither saw nor heard of him. 

Suddenly there came one riding on a 
horse, so proud that no one had ever 
seen his match; and the knight had 
an armor of gold, and a golden saddle 
and bridle, so very bright that the sun- 
beams gleamed and glanced from them 
a mile off. 

The other knights and princes could 
not find time to call out to him not to 
try his luck, for they were amazed to 
see how grand he was. 

He rode right up the hill like the 
wind, so that he took away the princess' 
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breath. She had no time to wish that 
he might get tip the whole way. 

As soon as he reached the top, he 
took the third golden apple from the 
princess's lap and then turned his horse 
and rode down again. When he reached 
the foot of the hill, he rode off at full 
speed and was out of sight in no time. 

The princess thought this one the 
best knight of all, for he had taken 
the third golden aj^le himself. 

When the brothers got home in the 
evening, they told wonderful stories about 
the riding thatt had gone off that day. 

"He was the knight to ride!" they 
said. * * He must have done brave deeds 
all his life, for so grand a knight is not 
to be found in the wide world." 

"Oh," said Peter, "I should so like 
to have seen him." 



t 
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* * Ah, " said the brothers, / * his armor 
shone much brighter than the glowing 
coals you are always poking and dig- 
ging at, ugly lad that you are." 

Next day all the knights and princes 
were to pass before the king and prin- 
cess to see who could show the golden 
apple. 

One came after another, first the 
princes and then the knights and still 
no one could show the golden apple. 

**Well," said the king, **some one 
must have it, for it was something that 
we all saw with our own eyes, how a 
knight came and rode up and carried 
it off." 

Then he said, every man in the king- 
dom should come to the palace and see 
if he could show a golden apple. 

They all came, one after another. 
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but no one had a golden apple. After 
a long time the two brothers of Peter 
came. They were the last, and the 
king asked them if there was any one 
else in the kingdom who had not come. 
"Oh, yes," said they, "we have a 
brother, but he never carried off the 
golden apple. He did not stir out of 
the dust hole on any of the three days." 
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** Never mind that," said the king, 
"I ordered every man in the kingdom 
to come to the palace, and he must 
come like the rest." 

So Peter had to go to the palace. 

''How now," said the king, "have 
you the golden apple ? Speak out ! ' ' 

"Yes, I have," said Peter; "here is 
the first, and here is the second, and 
here is the third," and he pulled all 
three golden apples out of his pocket. 
At the same time, he threw off his 
dusty clothes and stood before the king 
in his gleaming golden armor. 

"Yes," said the king, "you are the 
knight who is not afraid to do brave 
deeds. You have done brave deeds all 
your life, so I knew it was you who 
could ride up a hill of glass and take 
a golden apple from my daughter's lap. . 
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You shall have my daughter and half 
the kingdom, for you deserve them 
both." 

They all made ready for the wedding, 
and Peter married the princess and 
there was much merry-making at the 
wedding feast. Peter and the princess 
were very happy. 



MORNING 

The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom, 
Morning's at seven. 
The hill's side's dew-pearled. 
The lark's on the wing. 
The snail's on the thorn, 
God's in His heaven— 
All's right with the world. 
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WILLIAM TELL 

I 

Far away on the other side of the 
sea, there is a small country called 
Switzerland. It is now a free country. 
The people have no king to rule over 
them and they are happy. 

But once Switzerland was not free. 
It was ruled by a man who was proud 
and cruel. This man's name was Gessler. 

Gessler tried to make the people obey 
him. But they hated him and were 
afraid of him because he made cruel laws. 

One day Gessler said to one of his sol- 
diers, * * Take my cap and put it on the top 
of a pole in the market place. Then go 
and tell all the people that whoever passes 
by the pole must bow down before it. " 

The soldier did so, and the people 
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bowed down before the cap. They dis- 
liked to do this but they were afraid of 
the proud and cruel Gessler. 

But there were a few men who were 
not afraid. These men met in a little 
meadow in the darkness of the night. 
There they all agreed to try to drive 
the cruel Gessler out of the land. 

Among the brave men at this meet- 
ing was a young man whose name 
was William Tell. He was known as 
the best shot with bow and arrows in 

all Switzerland. 

II 

« 

William Tell had a wife and two 
sons. His sons were called William 
and Walter. Walter was six years old. 

Tell loved his wife and children very 
much and they all lived together in a 
pretty little cottage. 
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One day, Tell took his bow and arrows 
and made ready to start to the town. 

* ' Why do you take your bow ? " 
asked his wife. * * Leave it here. " 

"Oh, I feel lost without it. Why 
should I leave it behind ? " 

Just then little Walter came running 
into the room and cried : 

* * Oh, father, where are you going ? " 
**I am going to town to see your 

grandfather. Would you like to go, too ? " 

* * Yes, indeed. May I go, mother ? " 

* * Yes, Walter, " answered his mother. 
"And you will be careful, won't 

you. Tell ? " she said to her husband. 

"Yes, rU be careful," he answered. 

Little Walter threw his arms about 
his mother's neck, and whispered, * * Do 
not be afraid, mother, I will take care of 
father. " Then they started off together. 
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At last they came to the market place. 

"Oh, father, look!" said Walter. 
"There is a red cap stuck up on the 
top of a pole. What is that for ? " 

"Don't look, Walter, we have noth- 
ing to do with that red cap." 
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Tell took Walter by the hand and 
was going to lead him another way, 
but it was too late. 

There was a soldier standing by the 
pole to see if the people obeyed and 
bowed down before the red cap. The 
soldier saw Tell turn another way. 
He pointed his spear at Tell and cried : 

** Stand!" 

"Let me pass," said Tell. "I must 
go on." 

**No one passes by until he bows 
before the red cap," answered the 
soldier. 

'* Bow to a hat ! Never ! " said Tell, 
his voice shaking with rage, and he 
tried to go on. 

But the soldier pointed his spear at 
Tell and would not let him pass. 

Soon the people crowded around to 
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see what the trouble might be. Every- 
body began to talk at once and the 
soldier tried to take Tell prisoner. 

Then came the sound of horses' hoofs, 
and then a shout : 

''Make room for Gessler! Make 
room for Gessler ! " 

The crowd of people parted and Gess- 
ler rode through it on a fine horse, 
gazing round the crowd. 

* * What is the matter ? " asked Gessler. 
'*My lord, this man will not bow to 

the red cap." 

* * What ! " cried Gessler, growing very 
angry. **Who is it that dares dis- 
obey my command?" 

**It is William Tell, my lord," said 
the soldier. 

''William Tell!" shouted Gessler, 
and he turned and looked at Tell, who 
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stood among the people, holding little 
Walter by the hand. 

All was still for a minute. Then 
Gessler said : — 

**Tell, I hear you are the best shot 
in Switzerland. The people say you 
never miss." 

Little Walter was very proud of his 
father's shooting, and he called out : — 

**He can shoot an apple on a tree a 
hundred yards away." 

* * Is that your boy ? " asked Gessler. 

''Yes," answered Tell. 

" Have you other children ? " 

* ' I have another boy, " answered Tell. 

"Which of them do you love best?" 
asked Gessler. 

"I love them both alike," said Tell. 

**Ah," said Gessler, and he gazed at 
the boy. * * I have heard so much about 
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your hitting apples, that I should like to 
see some of it. You shall shoot an 
apple off your boy's head a hundred 
yards away." 

William Tell turned pale, for the 
thought of it was terrible. 

* * I will do anything rather than that, " 
he said. 

"You will shoot an apple off your 
boy's head," said Gessler. "You have 
your bow and arrows. I command you 
to shoot at once." 

"But my hand might tremble; the 
boy might move ; I will die first," 
said Tell. 

"Very well," said Gessler, "but you 
need not think that will save the boy. 
He shall die with you." 

William Tell turned pale again. 

"If you do not obey, I shall order 
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my soldiers to shoot your boy," said 
Gessler. Then he turned to a soldier 
and said, ** Bring an apple." 

The soldier hurried away. 

Little Walter whispered to his father : — 

"Do not be afraid, father. I know 
you will not hurt me," and the brave 
little son went and stood by the pole. 

"Tie the boy to that tree," shouted 
Gessler. 

Two soldiers bound Walter to the 
tree. He was not at all afraid, but 
stood against it straight and tall. 

When the apple was brought, Gess- 
ler rode up to the boy and placed it 
on his head. 

All this time the people stood about 
in deep silence. They wondered at 
the cruel Gessler, and William Tell 
stood among them as if in a dream. 
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He watched everything with a terrible 
look in his eyes. 

When all was ready Tell took his 
place. 

* * Now see that you shoot well, for if 
you miss you shall pay for it with 
your own life," shouted Gessler. 

Tell chose an arrow, looked at it, 
and then, instead of fitting it to his 
bow, he stuck it in his belt He drew 
another arrow and placed it on the 
string of his bow. 

A deep silence fell upon the people 
as Tell raised the bow. His arm 
trembled and his bow dropped to the 
ground ; he could not shoot. 

Then a voice came from under the 
tree : * * Shoot, father, you cannot miss. 
You will not hurt me. I am not afraid." 

Again William Tell raised his bow. 
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The people loved Tell, and their hearts 
were sad as they silently waited. 

The arrow left the bow and Tell 
turned his face away. 
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Suddenly, the silence was broken by 
cheer after cheer. The apple lay upon 
the ground. 

But William Tell stood with bent head 
and his bow still in his hand. He 
seemed to see nothing and to hear 
nothing. 

In a minute little Walter had leaped 
into his father's arms. 

**See, father, I am safe; I knew you 
could do it; I was not afraid; I knew 
you could do it." 

Then WiUiam Tell seemed to waken 
from his dream. He held his little son 
in his arms and kissed him. His eyes 
were full of tears and he kept saying 
to himself, **I might have killed him. 
I might have killed him." 

Gessler watched them. He had a 
cruel smile upon his face, and he said : — 
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"Tell, that was a fine shot." 

Tell set his little son down, and as 
he did so an arrow fell from his belt to 
the ground. 

''What was this second arrow for?" 
asked Gessler. 

Tell looked straight into the wicked 
man's eyes, but he did not speak. 

*' Speak!" said Gessler, "and speak 
the truth. I promise you your life." 

* * Then, ' ' said Tell, * * then, since you 
promise me my Hfe, I will tell you the 
truth. If that first arrow had struck 
my boy, the second would have killed 
you. ' ' 

Gessler's face grew dark with rage, 
and his voice was terrible to hear. 

"You dare to say this! I promised 
you your life, yes, but you shall spend 
it in a dungeon in my castle." 
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III 

The soldiers seized Tell and made him 
their prisoner. They bound him, hand 
and foot. 

* * Bring him to the boat, ' ' said Gessler. 

There was a loud murmur from the 
crowd. Little Walter clung to his father. 
Tell bent over and kissed him and 
whispered : — 

** Walter, be brave. Go to your 
grandfather and grandmother." 

"On to the boat!" shouted Gessler, 
and Tell was led to Gessler's boat. His 
bow and arrows were taken away from 
him and thrown on a bench in the boat. 

Gessler took his seat among his men, 
and the boat sailed out on the blue 
waters of the lake. 

When Gessler's boat pushed from shore 
no one saw how dark the sky had grown. 
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The boat had not sailed very far when 
a wind began to blow and the water 
began to rise. Soon a storm was raging. 
The water grew black ; the wind howled; 
and the waves broke over the boat, filling 
it with water. 

The captain of the boat had never 
been in such a storm, and he did not 
know what to do. 

Gessler sat very still, watching the 
storm, and he turned pale when the 
waves dashed over him. Then one of 
Gessler's men said to him:— 

**My lord, I think there is a man on 
this boat who can save us." 

"Who is it?" asked Gessler. 

"William Tell," answered the man. 
"He is one of the best sailors on the 
lake." 

"Bring him here," said Gessler. 
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When Tell was brought before him, 
Gessler said, "I hear you are a good 
sailor. Can you bring us to shore ? " 

"Yes," answered Tell. 

"Unbind him, then," said Gessler. 
"Tell, you are not free. Even if you 
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save US, you are not free. Now take 
this boat to shore." 

The ropes that bound Tell were re- 
moved, and he began to steer the boat 
to shore. 

The waves dashed higher and the 
wind howled and howled, but William 
Tell had a firm hand. He knew there 
was one place where he could land, and 
he steered for that place. He peered 
through the darkness, and nearer and 
nearer to the shore he came. 

When he was almost there, he looked 
round. His bow and arrows lay by his 
side. He took them. Then, with one 
great leap, he sprang to the shore. 

A wild cry came from the men in 
the boat, but William Tell was free. 
He ran to the forest and disappeared 
among the trees. 



SPECIAL WORD STUDY 

Note. — The following words should be analyzed from the book 
by the children. If these words are developed on the board, the silent 
letters, here printed in italics, should be crossed out for the children. 
All underscored elements, if forgotten, should be developed or re- 
viewed by means of words already acquired. Such words will be 
found in the Teachers' Manual, pages 19 and 23. 

Page 9 — widow, name, young, buy, brgad, 16ft. 

Page 10 — every, market, i(;ring, be gan, never, bar- 
gain, much. 

Page 11 — trouble, an ^wer, won der ful, ever, fcnOwn. 

Page 12 — vex, window, tear, wept. 

Page IS — shine, bright^ grow, step, country. 

Page H — sm; pri§e, re mem ber, kmght, gi ant, yon- 
der. 

Page i5 — ug ly, heart, quick,* farther. 

Page itf — ter ri ble, thunder, lift. 

Page 17— rush, roar, loud, fool ish. 

Page 18 — head, rumble, crept, snatch, rich, visit. 

Page 20 — dress, an swer^ ter ri ble. 

Page 21 — bread, rush, fin ish, which, place. 

Page 23 — slip, empty. 

• The teacher should give the sound qu when necessary. 

199 
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Page 2U — course, stamp, grumble, place. 

Page 25 — mu§ic, snatch, dash, ras cal. 

Page 26 — ax. 

Page 27 — heart, bury, raindrop, wonderful, out- 
side. 

Page 28 — be cause, young est, penny, sprung. 

Page 29 — dollar, branch, s um mer, have, trunk, 
spread. 

Page 50— court, hew, delve, bade, left. 

Page 5i— clever, breath, fancy, silch, lesson. 

Page 5^— noi§e, wait. 

Page 55— stuff, satchel, answ;er, delve. 

Page SU — peck, hollow, real ly. 

Page 35 — fcnock, an swer. 

Page 56- thirety, already, follow. 

Page 37 — walnut, trick le. 

Page 38 — lump, plug, court. 

Page 39 — growriy banish, country, fare, every, 
branch, place, mountain, seize. 

Page W — island. 

Page U2 — gush, brim f ul, much. 

Page U3 — dif f er ent. 

Page kU — strong, young, blower. 

Page U5 — nei ther, se cret, left, kept, safe. 

Paflfe ^6— tiresome, ugly, alive, wonderful. 

Page U7 — un fcnown, instead, else, gather. 
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Page US — WTongy give. 

Page j^9 — twist, ser pent, a lone. 

Page 50— ug ly, carve, which, w;reath. 

Page 51 — strange, fcnot, un tie, be cause. 

Page 52 — sin^e, a live. 

Page 53 — se cret. 

Page 55 — crea ture, in stant, crowd. 

Page 56 — mag ic, strange, be came, be cause, corner. 

Page 57 — plenty. 

Page 58 — friend, a rose. 

Page 59 — loose, rain bow, ever. 

Page 60 — thread, bouflf/i, bird, squirrel, peck. 

Page 62 — marble, tower, flash, f oun tain, pea cock, 
squirrel, shady. 

Page 6U — bon fire, every, pre§ ent, hon or, ser vant, 
s6ven, invite. 

Page 65 — six, clash, rush. 

Page 66 — scowl, gi^est, step, child. 

Page 68 — change, pr6m Ise. 

Page 69 — de stroy, a muse, wind, tower, fcnob. 

Page 70 — deaf, course. 

Page 71 — point. 

Page 72 — spin die, in stant ly, still ness, gease, 
be low. 

Page 73 — mag ic, grown. 

Page 7^ — a head, hasten. 
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Page 76 — 3, while, easy, wind, breath, fenee. 
Page 77 — to gether, crow, trum pet. 
Page 78 — listen, race, glee f ul, grace. 
Page 79 — rich, for got ten. 
Page 80 — yellow, pooh, un less, wise, touch. 
Page 81 — cellar, feour, count, coin, whis per, en joy, 
treasure, tt;hole, shadow, stranger. 
Page 82 — h^ lieve, min ute. 
Page 83 — out burst. 
Page 8U — sun beam, real ly. 
Page 85 — caugr/tt, pillar, h6avy. 
Page SS— trouble some, door fenob, brfeak fast. 
Page 87 — drfeadful, ugliest, spoil, a shame. 
Page 89 — pour. 

Pagre PO— moment, potato, swallow. 
Page 91 — throw, groan, thousand. 
Page 92 — rO§y, ter ri ble, body. 
Page 93 — shadow, en joy, prOm ise, real ly. 
Page 9U — hate f ul, river, flow, pitcher. 
Page 95 — bow, low, sprinkle. 
Page P7— statue. 

Page 98— merry, trip, meadow, weather, bird, 6very. 
Page 99 — whenever, gallop, aloud. 
Page 100 — edge, br6ad. 
Page 101 — lis ten, an st(;er, piece, to gether. 
Page 102 — peb ble, pock et, gather. 
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Page lOi — basket, berry. 
Page 105 — whisper, follow. 
Page 108 — together, behind, crum6. 
Page 109 — be cause, straw berry, i(;reath. 
Page 110 — brimful, wear, nosegay, empty. 
Page 112 — whis per, willow. 
Page Hi — fellow, be Iteve. 
Page 115 — goblin, gu^rd, slumber. 
Page 117 — spr6ad, follow, notice. 
Page 118 — nibble, witch. 
Page 120 — nig ^, built, un til 
Page 12Jt — bridge. 
Page 125 — rush, since. 
Page 126 — lOw, west ern. 
Page i;27— brfeast. 

Page 128 — f rol !c, nauflffety, con tin ue, shep feerd. 
Page 129 — dis tance, del i cate, sever al, ad vance, 
de clare. 
Page 131 — hate, flee$e, h6avy. 
Page 132 — wfeather, al tYimgh, h6l i day, autumn. 
Page 133 — advise, scarce, meant, course, change. 
Page 13 Jf — no tice, per feet, fleece, snow. 
Page 135 — blind, cow er, joy f ul, re ply. 
Page 136 — dread f ul, for ward. 
Page 137 — drift, re vive, thank f ul. 
Page 138 — river, herring. 
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Page 139 — mf fle. 

Page 1U2 — bow, irrow, hope, tern pie, pertain, 
fcnOwn. 
Page IJfS — journey, al thOwflf/i, cap ture, a gree. 
Page lUU -- dis tance, aim, rear, in tend, fcnelt. 
Page H6 — b6dy, for ever, moon less. 
Page H7 — gallant. 

Page 1U9 — cham ber, gwess, al tYicmghy hum bug. 
Page 151 — fault. 
Page 152 — twice, fiend. 
Page 156 — bri die, armor, knight 
Page 157 — power, mount, fare. 
Page 161 — dazzle, hiss. 
Page 16 U — slip per y, ice. 
Page 165 — prance, cin der. 
Page iffS — trial. 
Page 169 — a ble, thrown. 
Page 1 70 — com pany, ea§e, t(;hole, ginder. 
Page 175 — fellow, armor, poke. 
Page 181 — deserve, m6rry, sfiven, heaven. 
Page 183 — mfeadow. 
Page 186 — point, crowd. 
Page 187 — prisoner, gaze. 
Page J 90 — silence. 
Page 19 J4. — dungeon. 
Page 197 — captain, unbind. 
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From "Jack and the Beanstalk" 



had 


all 


brgad 


• • 
m 


good 


cow 


bad 


ball 


dead 


pin 


food 


bow 


dad 


call 


head 


sin 


hood 


how 


lad 


. fall 


lead 


tin 


wood 


now 


mad 


hall 


read 


win 


stood 


row 


pad 


tall 


stead 


chin 




sow 


sad 


wall 


thread 


spin 




plow 


glad 


stall 


spread 


thin 






took 


day 


then 


thing 


sell 


mother 


book 


bay 


den 


king 


bell 


brother 


cook 


gay 


hen 


ring 


dell 


smother 


hook 


hay 


men 


sing 


fell 


other 


look 


jay 


pen 


wing 


tell 




nook 


lay 


ten 


bring 


well 




brook 


may 


when 


cling 


shell 




shook 


nay 




fling 


smell 






pay 




sling 


spell 






.ray 




sting 


swell 


• 




say 




swing 








way 




string 








gray 












play 












pray 












stay 
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not 


far 


met 


sir 


am 


will 


cot 


bar 


let 


fir 


ham 


bill 


dot 


car 


bet 


stir 


jam 


> fill 


got 


jar 


get 


whir 


ram 


gill 


hot 


tar 


jet 




clam 


hill 


lot 


spar 


net 




slam 


kill 


pot 


star 


pet 






mill 


rot 




set 






pill 


blot 




wet 






sill 


shot 










till 


spot 










will 


1 






1 




drill 
spill 
still 
shrill 


can 


luck 


them 


at 


by 


• 

it 


fan 


buck 


gem 


bat 


my 


bit 


man 


duck 


hem 


cat 


cry 


fit 


pan 


suck 


stem 


fat 


dry 


hit 


ran 


tuck 




hat 


fly 


knit 


tan 


cluck 




mat 


fry 


pit 


an 


truck 




pat 


sky 


■sit 




struck 


• 


rat 
sat 
that 


sty 
try 
why 


slit 
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saw 


threw 


bed 


wept 


up 


sun 


caw 


chew 


fed 


crept 


cup 


bun 


law 


drew 


led 


kept 


pup 


fun 


grnaw 


grew 


red 


slept 


sup 


gun 


paw 


screw 


wed 


swept 




run 


raw 




shed 






shun 


straw 




sled 
sped 






spun 
stun 


but 


thought 


top 


him 


cap 


walk 


cut 


bought 


cop 


dim 


map 


talk 


hut 


fought 


hop 


rim 


nap 


chalk 


nut 


nought 


mop 


brim 


rap 


stalk 


rut 


sought 


pop 


prim 


sap 




shut 


brought 


sop 


trim 


tap 




strut 


ought 


crop 

drop 

flop 

prop 

shop 

stop 


swim 


clap 
flap 
trap 
strap 
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big 


fcnock 


thick 


rush 


boy 


bag 


dig 


cock 


pick 


hush 


joy 


hag 


fig 


dock 


kick 


gush 


toy 


nag 


gig 


lock 


lick 


brush 




rag 


• • 
Jig 


mock 


sick 


crush 




sag 


pig 


rock 


tick 


plush 




tag 


rig 


sock 


wick 






wag 


wig 


tock 


brick 






brag 


twig 


clock 


chick 






drag 


sprig 


flock 


click 






flag 




shock 


stick 






stag 




stock 


quick 








nod 


dog 


dress 


beg 


box 


dash 


rod 


fog 


g?/^ss 


keg 


fox 


cash 


sod 


hog 


less 


leg 


ox 


gash 


plod 


log 


mess 


peg 




hash 


trod 


clog 


bless 


egg 




lash 


shod 


frog 


press 
stress 






mash 

rash 

sash 

crash 

flash 

smash 

splash 
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think 


slip 


best 


club 


long 


ax 


link 


dip 


nest 


cub 


dong 


tax 


mink 


hip 


rest 


rub 


song 


wax 


pink 


lip 


west 


snub 


throng 


flax 


sink 


nip 


chest 


stub 


strong 




wink 


rip 




scrub 






chink 


whip 










clink 


chip 










drink 


clip 

drip 

grip 

ship 

trip 
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Boots . 


AND HTS 


Brothers 


99 


sprung 


trunk 


wish 


dug 


hack 


stuff 


hung 


sunk 


dish 


bug 


back 


buff 


lung 


chunk 


fish 


hug 


lack 


cuff 


rung 


drunk 


swish 


mug 


pack 


huff 


clung 






pug 


rack 


inuff 


flung 






rug 


sack 


puff 


slung 






tug 


tack 


bluff 


stung 






drug 


whack 


gruff 


swung 






plug 


crack 


snuff 


strung 








slack 
stack 
track 
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peck moss 
deck boss 
neck loss 
speck toss 
cross 
floss 
gloss 

From "The Wind" 

pass 

lass 

mass 

brass 

class 

grass 

From "The Bird's Story 

sang throb 

gang cob 

bang fob 

sprang fcnob 
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From "Pandora" 



buzz 


kiss love 






fuzz 


hiss a bove 




muzz le 


miss dove 






puzz le 


bliss glove 


i 

f 






Swiss shove 

• 


ff 




From "The Sleeping Beai 




six 


sank 


hum 




fix 


bank 


gum 




mix 


rank 


rum 






tank 


chum 






thank 


drum 






drank 


swum 






spank 








shrank 
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